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I 


THe American college lives to serve so- 
ciety, by qualifying its students to play 
their parts well as members of society. For 
the sake of its own life, for the sake of its 
students and for the sake of society, the 
college detests war and desires peace. 

The college itself, in case of war, would 
suffer both materially and spiritually. The 
college would lose materially through low- 
ered income and rising costs. The endowed 
college, in particular, would lose through the 
lessening or the vanishing of the private 
financial resources on which it relies for 
those gifts which alone make possible its life 
and growth. But the college would suffer 
even more from the emotional storms which 
would sweep through it, and from the in- 
evitable infringements of those rights of 
freedom of study, freedom of teaching and 
freedom of speech which are the breath of 
its academic life. 

Youth is the chosen prey of war; and 
the colleges are the greatest and most obvious 
reservoirs of youth. We live and move, in 
college, among those whom war most imme- 
diately menaces. We can not claim to have 
for our men the depth of individual love 
with which a father and mother face the 
going of a son; yet the symbolization of the 
college as alma mater is profoundly true. 
We behold our sons in their hundreds and 


their thousands: the multiplied thought of 
their going—and of the shattering that may 
aweit them—is very terrible. And we know 
that even for those who would return, and 
for those men and women who would not 
go, the consequences 0” war would through 
many years impair and frustrate that full- 
ness of life which is their rightful heritage 
and opportunity. 

The college is loyal to the society which 
it seeks to serve. 
war would bring to that society disorder and 
disease, and perhaps catastrophe. And the 
college believes, with a particular intensity 
of conviction, that its own students consti- 
tute, on the whole, the group from which the 
country has most to hope, for the defense, 
the maintenance and the improvement of 
its democracy and of all other significant 


The college believes that 


phases of its life. 


II 


Yet the fact remains that, in this still 
stupid and self-seeking world, war may be 
ineluctable, peace suicidal. Let us assume 
that war is foreed upon us by an invasive 
enemy, under circumstances which leave us 
no rational opposition save to fight. What 
should the part of the college be in such a 
ease? What could the government fairly 
ask of the college? The college should cer- 
tainly put forth its own maximum specific 
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effort to help win the war—the greatest 
effort of which it is capable, that is, in the 
utilization of its own abilities and resources ; 
and the government may fairly ask and 
expect the making of precisely that effort. 

The war effort of the country, if it ever 
has to make it, will be successful not only in 
proportion to its volume, but also in pro- 
portion to its efficiency. Even the military 
phases of modern warfare are highly varied ; 
and modern warfare involves an extraordi- 
nary variety of non-military cooperation. 
In theory, every citizen in time of war should 
be so used that whatever special abilities he 
may have should be applied at the particular 
point and in the particular way in which 
those abilities are most needed. That would 
be true in military intention, I believe, of all 
men taken directly into the military service. 
It should be true as well with reference to 
participation in non-military service; and 
with reference to the decision as to whether 
the service of a particular man should be 
military or non-military. 

The college consists of faculty members 
and students. So far as faculty members 
are concerned, no difficult problem is in- 
volved. Most of them are above draft age. 
The majority, if war should come, would 
render such expert service in their own 
fields, or such other auxiliary service, as 
might be compatible with continuance of 
their normal tasks. Faculty members par- 
ticipated very extensively indeed in such 
ways during the last war, and would, I 
believe, stand ready, in case of need, to do 
so again. Many, as in 1917 and 1918, would 
undoubtedly volunteer for full-time expert 
or welfare service. 

Nor is there any difficult problem as to the 
participation of college women. There is no 
prospect of regiments for women here : their 
participation would undoubtedly follow the 
same auxiliary lines as before. 

But what of college men? They, like all 
their contemporaries, have the common gift 
of youth to give. But they have in addition 
the gifts of special abilities and special 
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training; and they are those upon whom the 
hope of our own society most confidently 
rests. They should, therefore, be considered 
as being not merely youth; but as being, for 
the most part, men who have special con- 
tributions to make—after the war if pos- 
sible, in the war if necessary. 

War must have youth in the mass for its 
own relentless purposes. But I make this 
plea, on behalf of immediate national effi- 
ciency and ultimate national well-being: 
that the use of college men in time of war 
be made the subject of a careful and thor- 
oughgoing study, in which the government 
and the colleges should both participate. 

England at the beginning of the last war 
made the very serious mistake of allowing 
and encouraging her university men to vol- 
untéer—with the result that they left their 
laboratories and other special fields of study 
at the very beginning of the war, were killed 
off while engaged in activities that could 
have been carried on just as well by men 
without their special training and left 
England denuded of the technical skills 
which she sorely needed for the effective 
prosecution of the war itself. England in- 
deed has not yet recovered from the killing 
off of her university men in the early days 
of the last war. She is being more careful 
this time. 

There are many non-military ways in 
which the majority of coilege men could be 
used to better advantage than in military 
ways. 

Laboratory work stands obviously first. 
It would seem to me to be a reasonable gov- 
ernmental request that all men who show 
any aptitude for work in physics or chem- 
istry should apply themselves intensively to 
those subjects, with the thought that any 
of them transferred after graduation into 
military service might be of special military 
value, and with the thought that out of the 
massed work of scores of thousands of such 
men some ideas of practical military value 
might develop. 

The intensive study of mathematics would 


PR eis 


St 
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be of similar general appropriateness; so 
also the intensive study of geography, and 
the development of the most complete pos- 
sible knowledge of certain foreign countries. 

There are many types of intelligence work 
in which college men would be valuable, 
particularly men with linguistie ability. In 
this case I know very definitely whereof I 
speak, for it chances that I served in 1917 
and 1918 as chairman of the Committee 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America on Romance Language Instruction 
and the War. In that capacity I came into 
contact with a large number of activities 
in the linguistie field which appeared to be 
directly contributory to the general effort, 
many of them activities in which students 
could immediately participate, or could par- 
ticipate the better, after graduation, as a 
result of intensive college training. 

The problems of war are almost as much 
economic as they are military: massed col- 
legiate study of economic problems is, 
accordingly, almost as appropriate and 
desirable as massed study of physics or 
chemistry. 

I should inelude as an appropriate field 
of intensive and cooperative study the whole 
question of the principles and the details 
of the peace settlement which should follow 
the war. Out of such massed study in many 
institutions, involving the activities of many 
of the keenest and most active minds of the 
country, we might expect results of far- 
reaching value. 

Leadership of many sorts, involving a 
diversity of gifts—leadership in which col- 
lege men have much to give—is needed 
throughout the field of local non-military 
effort, and for the maintenance of home 
morale. 

Most college men have special abilities in 
one or more of the lines suggested. It would 
seem, therefore, that most college men should 
be held in college until they have completed 
the college course—in order that their spe- 
cial abilities may, so far as possible, be 
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immediately utilized, and may in any ease 
be fully trained. If this point of view 
should win national acceptance, the colleges, 
in time of war, would not be regimenting 
all their able-bodied men in ordinary 
R.O.T.C. units, but would set themselves, 
or be set, to the study and the exercise of 
their own specific maximum effort toward 
the winning of the war. 

I do not for a moment deny that military 
officership itself calls for very high abilities, 
or that aviation and certain other types of 
military performance call for a fine eoordi- 
But I do not believe that 
these abilities and skills, broadly speaking, 
are specifically collegiate : they can be found 


nation of skills. 


very largely, in the future as in the past, 
among men who for one reason or another 
have not the same combination of abilities 
and training which the colleges require and 
seek to give. 

My immediate plea, however, is not for 
the acceptance of my own particular ideas 
as to the use of collegiate abilities, but for 
the acceptance of the principle that the ques- 
tion of the part to be played by college men 
in time of war deserves special study, to be 
undertaken jointly by the government and 
by the colleges themselves. Such study 
would contemplate the special use of college 
men not because they are college men, but 
simply because they constitute, as a whole, 
a group of men who possess special abilities 
and special training, which for the efficiency 
of the national effort should be used as effi- 
ciently as possible. In so far as individual 
college men fail to manifest such special 
abilities, they lose all claim for special treat- 
ment. And in so far as similar special abili- 
ties appear in marked degree among men 
who are not in college, they should receive 
the special training and the special use 
which they deserve. 


III 


If the coming of war is a matter of such 
sinister moment to the colleges—for their 
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own sake, for the sake of their students and 
for the sake of society—then it is clear that 
the colleges should do far more than they 
have ever done to try to prevent the coming 
of war, and to help in the establishment and 
the maintenance of peace. I am not speak- 
ing now of the present wars and our possible 
involvement Let 
these wars have passed, and that the colleges 
of the country still exist, with no essential 
change in their character or in their right 


therein. us assume that 


and their ability to maintain free inquiry. 

What, then, is the duty, what is the oppor- 
tunity of the college, in time of peace, with 
regard to the maintenance and the strength- 
ening of peace? Each college has the duty 
and the opportunity of working toward that 
end in its own curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar program; and all colleges have, in my 
judgment, the duty and the opportunity of 
cooperative effort toward that end. 

The essential activity of the college is 
always its regular curricular instruction; 
and its efforts for peace should be centered 
and grounded in that instruetion. This 
means, in the first place, that the college 
should provide good courses which will serve 
to give background and equipment for the 
study of peace: courses, namely, in recent 
history and in the general field of interna- 
tional relations. This the stronger colleges 
already do. But this is not enough. The 
college should provide a course, or courses, 
dealing prunerily and specifically with the 
problems of » ar and peace. Such courses, 
naturally, should be as objective, non-par- 
tisan and scholarly as any other courses 
whatsoever. They may be given either by 
one man or by several men in cooperation. 

The oldest such course now offered is, I 
believe, that given annually in Oberlin, since 
1924-25, by Professor Oscar Jaszi. This 
course is entitled ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
International Polities,’’ is officially 
described as follows: 


and 


In this study, an extension of the course formerly 
offered as Problems of Peace, a systematic effort 
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is made to understand the underlying forees of in- 
ternational politics from the special angle of con- 
structive endeavors to establish permanent peace, 
the history of international relations, causes of war 
—both real and alleged—human nature, race, popu- 
lation, nationalism, imperialism. Some of the most 
important peace plans of the past are interpreted, 
with special reference to the function of Interna- 
tional Law, the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 


A similar course is offered at Dartmouth. 
I do not happen to know of any similar 
courses given elsewhere. Doubtless there 
are some such courses, but there are cer- 
tainly not many. 

I do not see how any college which wants 
peace for itself, for its students and for 
society, can do less than provide such a 
course: not only because most students tak- 
ing it will attain and carry away an excep- 
tional degree of knowledge and understand- 
ing in the field of peace, but also because 
some few graduates will carry what they 
have learned in such a course into positions 
of political or other public influence; and 
because, if such courses are taken by large 
numbers of students the country over, there 
will now and then emerge inventive ideas in 
the field of peace which may prove to be of 
the utmost importance for us all. 

If such courses are to have their full 
effectiveness, the man who gives them should 
be enabled to devote himself primarily, not 
incidentally, to the giving of such courses 
and to other work for peace. The difficulty 
and complexity of this field call for the life- 
long and the full-time work of a host of 
active scholars. I can imagine no wiser or 
more effective gift, for a donor who wants 
to help substantially in advancing the cause 
of peace, than the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship of international relations, with 
the understanding that the holder of this 
professorship is to devote himself to study 
and teaching in the field of peace. 

The basic instruction given in this field 
may be supplemented to any desired extent 
by assembly talks, addresses and conferences 
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of various sorts, particularly by factual 
reports of experiences and conditions which 
illustrate the problems of war and peace. 
Any talk given in this field should be fol- 
lowed by an opportunity for questions and 
discussion; and any such talk, after it is 
delivered, should be assessed in the central 
course, and should receive public challenge 
and criticism if it should prove to be notably 
inaccurate or unfair. Talks in the field of 
peace may be of very great supplementary 
value: but they can not serve as a substitute 
for the central and continuous course work. 

A practicable and valuable plan, tried 
twice successfully at Oberlin, and discon- 
tinued only because of lack of funds, is the 
holding of a summer institute in the field 
of peace. Many peace institutes have been 
held by religious bodies; and some colleges 
and universities have held general institutes 
in the field of international affairs. The 
type of peace institute tried here differs 
from those of the former group by its schol- 
arly character, and from those of the latter 
group by its concentration on the field of 
peace. The essential purpose of our insti- 
tutes was to give something like an equiva- 
lent of our standard peace course to students 
who could not take that course in the regular 
session. In each institute, however, we 
offered three different courses, with instruc- 
tors brought, in some eases, from other 
institutions. The students came from a 
score of colleges. 

Work for peace and the study of peace 
enter also, and enter largely, into the field 
of extra-curricular activities, a field whose 
influence and educational significance are 
still unwarrantably slighted and _ belittled 
by many faculty members. Many campuses 
have four or five extra-curricular bodies that 
are concerned more or less specifically with 
peace. Those which appear most commonly 
are the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., the 
International Relations Club, the Cosmo- 
politan Club and the American Student 
Union. 
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Of these the most active, in respect to 
peace, is usually the American Student 
Union. This 
classed by Earl Browder as ‘‘a communist 


organization was recently 


transmission belt.’’ It appears to be less 
partisan in its branches than in its national 
organization; but its attitude toward the 
peace problems appears on the whole to be 
partisan rather than studious, and intransi- 
gent rather than cooperative. The Ameri- 
can Student Union has a right to its opinion 
and to the statement of its opinion; but it is 
not a good thing from the point of view of 
a college truly concerned for the develop- 
ment of knowledge and understanding in 
the field of peace that this organization 
should be the main exponent of the gospel of 
peace upon its campus. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. approach 
the problem, as they have every right to do, 
from a specifically religious point of view. 
But the religious point of view is often over- 
simplified with regard to the peace problem ; 
and it is not well that it should prevail alone 
or without friendly and constructive criti- 
The International Relations Clubs are 
studious in their nature, and are well pro- 


cism. 
vided with good material. They are by 
constitution limited to a small membership. 
They are very valuable for their members; 
but their value for the campus as a whole 
probably varies inversely with the size of 
the institution concerned. The Cosmopoli- 
tan Club is typically a social group com- 
posed of students of different countries. Its 
excellent purpose is to promote the personal 
friendliness of its members. It seldom goes 
beyond activities designed to promote that 
purpose. 

The ordinary extra-curricular handling of 
the question of peace is then not such as to 
render the average college graduate either 
more resolved to make the peace problem 
one of life-long concern to him, or to render 
The best 
single solution for the difficulty is the main- 


him more intelligent about. it. 


tenance, already recommended, of a cur- 
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ricular treatment of the problem of peace 
which shall be 
influential that the more casual and inexpert 


so strong, so scholarly, so 


approaches may not gain more efficacy than 
they deserve. But there is something to be 
done, nevertheless, in the extra-curricular 
field. Two types of action are possible, either 
one of which can readily be achieved with 
tactful guidance. One is the federation of 
the 
through a coordinating peace committee, to 


various bodies concerned with peace 
which the major responsibility for extra- 
curricular peace activities may be entrusted. 
The other is the creation of a special peace 
society. 

Such a society, definitely studious, con- 
siderative and non-propagandist in its char- 
acter, has thrived in Oberlin since 1930. It 
was formed on student initiative, but that 
initiative had its roots in the existence of 
our central course on the problems of peace, 
and in lectures and conferences supplemen- 
tary to that course. The society has stood 
well in the life of the college, its membership 
including usually three or four hundred stu- 
Its activities have been many and 
It has taken 


dents. 
varied, and usually excellent. 
effective charge of the major peace observ- 
ances of recent years. The question of its 
relationship with other campus organiza- 
tions interested in peace has been solved by 
giving each such organization an ex-officio 
representative on the executive board of the 
Peace Society. I believe that the graduates 
of this society will count effectively, as the 
years go on, in the national effort for the 
maintenance of peace. It seems to me very 
much to be desired that similar societies, 
backed by a basic curricular treatment of 
the problem of peace, should be developed 


in other colleges. 
IV 
Student societies have usually felt that 
the peace effort, so far as they are con- 
eerned, should be intercollegiate: all the 
organizations mentioned above have held 
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intercollegiate conferences at which discus- 
sions of the problems of war and peace 
have figured largely in the program. But 
the colleges themselves have taken no sig- 
nificant steps toward common action within 
this field. The failure to move toward such 
common natural and _ intelligible 
though it may be, stands out, all too clearly 
now, as a major sin of omission. 

The colleges need to fortify positions 
with regard to peace which they have as- 
sumed, but have not solidly based or de- 
fended; they need to devote to the prob- 
lem of peace whatever time and energy can 
possibly be spent upon that problem; and 
they need to engage in cooperative re- 
search, and to make known the results of 


action, 


that research. 

The cooperative work that eries to be 
done can not be done in any large measure 
by presidents and deans alone: they have 
not the required knowledge or technique, 
to say nothing of the time. But it can not 
be done without them, without stimulation 
by them, without some allocation of time 
and energy upon their part. The _ basic 
work must be done in the colleges them- 
selves, and by the men most qualified to do 
it—but in response to the urgent request of 
the administrative officers, and to some 
extent with their participation. 

I propose, in particular, that wherever 
ten or a dozen colleges recognize themselves 
as constituting a homogeneous group their 
presidents or deans gather for a first dis- 
cussion of the problem, bringing with them 
such faculty members, if any, as approach 
expertness therein. From such a meeting 
they would return to their colleges more 
alive to the problem in its various aspects, 
and resolute to set the appropriate forces 
of their own colleges, curricular and extra- 
curricular, to work upon it. 

The heaviest burden in carrying out such 
a program would fall inevitably upon the 
teacher—presumably some one in the field 
of the social sciences—most qualified to 
deal with it. The chief burden-bearers in 
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the group of colleges concerned might well 
meet in smaller, more professional con- 
ferences—or in summer seminars—for the 
exchange and stimulation of ideas. There 
would be chances for cooperation in the 
exchange of teachers for special lectures, 
or groups of lectures, and in the circula- 
tion of successful special visiting lecturers. 
The originating administrative group 
should meet perhaps twice or three times 
a year, to hear reports, to assess the work 
done and to suggest further work. 

If such a plan should be adopted and 
carried out by any considerable number of 
college groups throughout the country, 
several results would seem likely to follow. 
In the first place, the study of peace prob- 
lems within the several colleges would be 
greatly stimulated, with results such as 
those suggested above in my discussion of 
the course on peace. In the second place, 
the whole college community would be- 
come more conscious of the existence and 
the importance of the peace problem. 
Even those students who might not take 
the central course would be likely, through 
discussion, lectures and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, to develop a stronger, more intelli- 
gent and more lasting interest in the prob- 
lem of peace than is now the ease. In the 
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third place, the several college officers would 
find themselves more and more concerned 
and more and more intelligent with regard 
to the problem of peace. Such increased 
econeern and intelligence should find many 
avenues of expression. In the fourth place, 
the and effort 
could and should be brought effectively to 
the attention of political, editorial and 
other leaders of public opinion. This could 
be done in either or both of two ways: by 
visits or by substantial and well-informed 
letters from college officers to the leaders 
eoneerned; and by selective invitation to 
some such leaders to meet with the group 
of college officers, after that group is well 
established in its own procedures and reso- 
lutions. Finally, if many such groups 
should be established, the influence of the 
movement on public opinion in general 
would certainly be very great. National 
conferences might follow, and might have 
their value; but it seems clear that the ef- 
fort should in the main be regional rather 
than national. Its effect might well be 
national, and more than national. 
Peace hath her victories, no 
nown’d than war. Shall not 
seek with all its might to maintain and to 
inerease the possibility of such victories? 


seriousness power of this 


less re- 


the college 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS AND PROFESSIONAL 
PRESTIGE 


By H. S. BROUDY 


NORTH ADAMS ( MASS.) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PuBLIC school teachers, in convention 
assembled, like to think of themselves as 
members of a profession. By the public, 
however, they are often regarded as white- 
collar eraftsmen. In other words, there 
seems to be a discrepancy between the pres- 
tige teachers would like to have and the 
prestige accorded them by the public. 

Prestige is the acknowledgment by the 
community of a given person’s or group’s 


superiority. This acknowledgment may be 
as tangible as titles, positions of trust and 
material rewards, or no more tangible than 
an attitude revealed only in the manner of 
approach, address or demeanor. 

Every group has its hierarchy of pres- 
tige. Even democracies, although having 
no room for caste systems (prestige dis- 
tinctions frozen solid) in theory, neverthe- 
less are not exempt from such hierarchies 
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in fact. When teachers, therefore, express 
a desire to be thought of as members of a 
profession, what they really desire is a dif- 
ferent and higher rank in the communal 
hierarchy of prestige. 

That teachers should enjoy higher pres- 
tige is perhaps not so obvious to every one 
as it may be to the teachers themselves. 
Some school administrators in their more 
candid moments betray the fear that per- 
haps increased might make a 
school personnel more difficult to manage 


prestige 


without a compensating improvement in 


classroom efficiency. Prestige, moreover, 
might also carry with it demands for 


higher salaries and more hostility from tax- 
We are not here concerned with 
deciding this but rather 
with determining the means for securing 
such prestige, if it is desirable to do so. 
How this can be accomplished involves two 
questions, at least: What factors contribute 
to a ealling’s prestige? and What is the 
relation of these factors to a teacher’s eall- 


payers. 


issue, however, 


ing? 

When eallings are ranked in order of 
their social prestige, those of the physician, 
clergyman, jurist, banker and_ professor 
are usually found near the head of the list. 
The exact ranking, however, is less impor- 
tant for our purpose than the fact that the 
top rankings rarely, if ever, include the 
ealling of the school teacher. 

Attempts have been made to determine 
the precise hierarchy of occupations em- 
pirically through questionnaire and rating 
techniques,’ but ground for 
suspecting that what persons say they hold 
in prestige when made conscious of the 
problem by questioning and what they 
really prize and esteem are not always 
identical. The evaluational schema we 
feel we ought to profess and the schema we 
often coincide 

1 For some of these see: W. A. Anderson, Jour. 
of Social Psychol., 5: 435-466, 1934; G. 8. Counts, 
School Review, 33: 16-27, 1925; H. C. Lehman and 
P. A. Witty, Jour. of Ed. Sociol., 5: 101-112, 1931. 


there is 


implicitly employ very 
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tangentially at best.2, The more functional 
schema might be revealed in the answers 
to such questions as: What callings do par- 
ents actually desire for their children? In 
the marital realm is the teacher a good 
“featch’’? Where at a public banquet does 
the teacher (not the superintendent) sit? 
In grave community affairs—except econ- 
omy—how often is the teacher consulted? 
The answers to some of these questions, if 
obtained by careful observation of be- 
havior, would indicate that teaching could 
stand a good deal more of prestige without 
acquiring a superiority complex. 

One calling commands more 
than another for many reasons of varying 
degrees of There are, no 
doubt, necessary conditions, 7.e., in whose 
absence prestige will not result; sufficient 
conditions or those whose presence insures 
prestige, and catalytic agents which seem 
to make a difference by their presence, yet 
seem to have no observable part in the reac- 
tion itself. What are some of these condi- 
tions of prestige and how important are 
they for the production of prestige? 

(1) Material rewards. Is the prestige 
of a ealling determined by the material 
return for its services? Wealth is power, 
and power is always held in good repute. 
But wealth is not a necessary condition of 
prestige, for, if it were, the clergyman and 
the pure scientist would command little or 
no prestige. Wealth determines success in 
a calling only when it constitutes the call- 
ing itself as in money-making or hoarding. 
Otherwise, as Plato pointed out, every art 
requires another art to pay for its services. 
Remuneration is incidental to practising 
medicine, law, ete. Thus one can consis- 
tently be a good ‘‘poor’’ doctor or even a 
good ‘‘poor’’ banker, but a good ‘‘poor’’ 
moneymaker is a contradiction in terms. 
Consequently, the tripling of all teachers’ 
salaries (while very desirable and perhaps 
justifiable) might make them more power- 


prestige 


importance. 


2Cf. G. S. Counts, op. cit., p. 19. 
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ful and more comfortable, but would do 
little to increase their prestige as teachers. 
When bricklayers were receiving $16 a day, 
they still were not commanding the pres- 
tige accorded the clergyman who might be 
receiving $16 a week. 

(2) Tradition. Callings often tend to 
command present prestige on past per- 
formances. Some callings trade on the 
fact that in the past their practitioners 
were drawn from the higher castes, but the 
prestige value of a calling has not always 
remained constant. Indeed, in the varia- 
tions of prestige can be found some of the 
most profitable clues to the causes of pres- 
tige. Tradition did not prevent medicine 
from becoming a ‘‘top-flight’’ calling. 
Nor did tradition save astrology as such. 

(3) Social utility. Ideally, the prestige 
accruing to a ealling should be propor- 
tional to its service to the community. 
But it is what we feel is important rather 
than an objective determination of relative 
importance that decides the prestige hier- 
archy. 

The eategory of importance is very inti- 
mately related to that of indispensability. 
If, then, we ask what callings are indis- 
pensable to a modern civilization, perhaps 
that of the farmer would lead the rest. 
The mason, ditch-digger, tradesman, gar- 
bage collector would follow in close order. 


Certainly the whole cultural heritage 
would be very imperfectly transmitted 


without teachers. 

The actual hierarchy of prestige, how- 
ever, belies such a criterion of indispen- 
sability, (whether this should be the eri- 
terion is not here to the point) and we find 
that it is not indispensability as such that 
determines the prestige value of a calling, 
but rather the kind of service it renders. 
[f we look at the service given by medicine, 
law and religion, we see that the callings 
corresponding to these fields function in 
the critical rather than the normal life 
situations. They have solutions for prob- 


‘a given calling. 
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lems that occur rarely in the life of a given 
individual. But when these problems do 
oceur, they can not solve themselves or be 
solved by the layman. A man must eat 
daily and soon learns how to secure food 
directly or indirectly. He may be ill once 
a year and is helpless or thinks he is; in 
either case, the person without whom he 
The 
analogy may be extended to the callings of 
the lawyer and clergyman. Both 
man on relatively rare but highly dramatic 
Thus, the farmer, milkman and 


can not get along receives prestige. 
serve 


occasions. 
teacher, who are needed every day, are not 
judged to be so socially important as are 
the persons representing the callings enu- 
merated. 

Will, however, even dramatie social util- 
ity guarantee prestige? If so, the midwife 
should be as much esteemed as the physi- 
cian, the mortician as much as the clergy- 
We that 
while dramatic contribute 
to prestige, it is not a sufficient condition 
of it. That this is so can be shown by the 
instance of the pure scientist who rarely, 
if ever, ministers directly to life situations 


man. may, therefore, suspect 


usefulness can 


critical or otherwise. 

(4) Theoretical training. Another 
sible factor is the amount and kind of theo- 
retical training required for the practice of 
Roughly, the degree of 


POs- 


prestige accruing to an occupation cor- 
responds to the amount of formal training 
it has as a prerequisite. Our ‘‘top-flight’’ 
callings constitute a so-called 
‘‘learned’’ professions or art-science com- 
binations requiring from five to eight years 
of formal training beyond the secondary 
level. It is the ‘‘formal’’ aspect of this 
training which seems to be the potent pres- 
tige-producing element in it, for if it were 
merely the length of training, then we 
should expect trades requiring long periods 
of apprenticeship to receive more prestige 
than they do. This hypothesis receives 
some verification the shifts in the 


group of 


from 
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prestige-value of certain callings. Thus, 
medicine grew in prestige while barbering 
did not. The nurse’s calling increased its 
prestige; the midwife’s did not. The col- 
lege professor has retained prestige which 
he does not share with teachers in the pub- 
lie schools, and despite enlightened efforts 
to the contrary, the teacher in high school 
commands more prestige than does the ele- 
mentary school teacher. The ealling of 
apprehending criminals has increased its 
prestige since college graduates have been 
attracted to the federal law enforcement 
agencies, while the calling of the plain 
policeman commands little more prestige 
than before. These shifts in prestige seem 
to keep pretty fair pace with the variations 
in formal training demanded for each eall- 
ing. 

Why, then, and how does theoretical 
training operate to cause or help produce 
prestige ? 

(a) Symbolie facility or ‘‘book-larnin’ 
was a rare accomplishment until very re- 
cent times. In the language of Platonic 
dualism, we could say that symbolic knowl- 
edge was held to be a function of the mind, 
which, in turn, was held to be superior to 
the body and more akin to the Divine. To 
this day those denied formal education 
place an exceedingly high value upon it 
for their children. This value is trans- 
ferred to the ealling that requires such 
education. The rational justification for 
this reverence lies in the fact that so-called 
‘*intelligenee’’ is highly correlated with 
symbolic facility. While there may be 
those who are intelligent without marked 
suecess in ‘‘book-larnin’,’’ those who are 
highly suecessful academically are usually 
rated well in intelligence. Hence the com- 
mon impression that ‘‘you must be smart”’ 
to be a lawyer, doctor, ete. 

(b) Nevertheless, symbolic facility as 
such is perhaps not the most potent factor 
involved. With increasing literacy, the 
difference between the symbolic facility of 
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the professional man and the average citi- 
zen or well-educated person should become 
smaller. This should have the effect of 
lessening the prestige of the ‘‘learned’’ 
professions. But to be able to read is not 
necessarily to be able to read theology or 
philosophy or physics. The point is that 
the professions require not only symbolic 
facility, but such a facility in a field of 
highly abstract symbols. The proportion 
of the population with ability to earry on 
highly abstract thinking is bound to be 
small. It becomes smaller as each profes- 
sion develops a more and more complex and 
esoteric body of science. To-day not even 
the average college graduate can hope to 
understand the contents of medicine, theol- 
ogy or law, unless trained to do so. 

This does not mean that the practice of 
medicine or law requires high intelligence 
necessarily, but it does mean that without 
intelligence above the average a given indi- 
vidual will probably not be allowed to 
practise the activity in question. 

We are now ready to apply this discus- 
sion to education and the special problem 
of teacher training. If the teacher’s eall- 
ing does not command prestige, or not so 
much as might be expected, it must be be- 
cause it does not involve the ability to 
employ highly abstract symbols not gen- 
erally accessible to the public, or because 
it does not have solutions for critical situa- 
tions in the lives of men, or both. 

To some extent, ‘‘both’’ is the answer to 
the teacher’s problem. Going to school to- 
day is as normal an activity as eating. It 
tends to be taken for granted as are all 
regular activities—not because they are 
unimportant, but because they are usual 
and undramatic. The pure scientist, whose 
work is even less impingent on our life 
crises than the work of the teacher, over- 
comes this obstacle by securing prestige 
through the mysterious character of his 
work and the bristling symbolism which 
keeps out the uninitiated. 
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What about the symbolism used by the 
teacher? Does this symbolism require a 
hieh order of intelligence for its mastery? 
Is it highly abstract, not easily understood 
by the average mentality? We should 
answer these questions, not by measuring 
the intelligence of teachers in service, but 
by examining the academic tasks prereq- 
uisite to the practice of teaching. It is 
by this latter critericn that the public mea- 
sures prestige. 

The preparation of teachers varies, of 
course, With geography and with other 
factors too numerous to mention. Prob- 
ably no other ealling has or tolerates such 
variability in prerequisites. For the most 
part, however, a teacher in our public 
schools struggles with a symbolism no more 
abstract than that mastered by any well- 
meaning, decent, well-educated person. If 
it is argued that special techniques are 
taught as preparation for teaching, then it 
must be replied that techniques as such do 
not have the prestige-producing power of 
formal study, in witness whereof we might 
compare the relative prestige accorded the 
oculist and the optometrist. Here tech- 
nique by itself can hardly compete with 
technique and a larger amount of theo- 
retical training. The techniques of educa- 
tion have much to do with perfecting teach- 
ing as an art, but they have comparatively 
little to do with improving the prestige of 
teaching as a calling. 

That preparation for teaching until very 
recently was brief and easy to get was 
enough to preclude it from professional 
Without developing the point, 
it might be noted that in some foreign 
countries where teacher training is long 
and difficult the prestige-value of teaching 
increases proportionately. 

Certain conclusions seem to be indicated 
by the above discussion : 

(1) If prestige is a genuine desideratum, 
then it would seem that the prerequisites 
for teaching should include a highly ab- 


prestige. 
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stract, not easily accessible symbolism re- 
quiring high mentality and a good deal of 
time for mastery. This is especially neces- 
sary, because teaching lacks the dramatie 
attractiveness of those callings which have 
solutions for critical life situations. 

(2) The training of teachers should aim 
at adequacy for the maximum difficulty 
rather than the average difficulty. Very 
often the aims of teacher trainers has been 
to reduce the training to that which would 
patently be useful in the average teaching 
situation. Studies have also been made 
which indicate that for average teaching 
suecess academic excellence is less impor- 
tant than many other factors, ¢.g., per- 
sonality. Law or medical training, on the 
other hand, proceeds on a very different 
view. Instruction is not reduced to what 
the average situation will require, but 
rather to what any situation might require 
within the limits of available knowledge. 
Medical schools do not dispense with 
physics or chemistry prerequisites merely 
because actual practice does not require 
very much knowledge in these fields. In- 
deed, when some clever individuals dis- 
covered how much less training the actual 
practice of medicine or law requires than 
was being demanded by medical and law 
schools, schools with less stringent require- 
ments were actually established and did a 
flourishing business. But the effect on the 
prestige of the professions involved was so 
immediate that the members of these pro- 
fessions denounced such schools in order to 
confine the lessened prestige to the gradu- 
ates of these schools and to divert it from 
the profession as a whole. 

In conclusion, there is a need for clearer 
thinking with respect to the problem of 
prestige for the school teacher. We must 
distinguish carefully between the utility or 
social importance of a calling and its pres- 
tige. Once we have done so, it becomes 
clear that one of the chief factors con- 
tributing to prestige is the mastery of a 
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symbolism abstract and difficult enough to 
demand a high order of intelligence. In 
which fields these requirements should be— 





education, social science, ete.—is a question 
which must be answered on other and per- 
haps more important grounds than prestige. 


The road to prestige is through more 
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difficult academie requirements—or to be 
more nearly accurate—theoretical require- 
ments. Business is rapidly becoming a 
profession by this very method. Once we 
have decided that prestige is a desirable 
and valid goal for teachers, the means for 
achieving it become a little clearer. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COMMUNIST CONTROL OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS DENIED 

A wipELy publicized statement by George 
S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, appearing in 
The American Teacher, December 15, refuted 
the idea that Communists control the American 
Federation of Teachers, of which he is the pres- 
ident. He said, however, that they had been 
able to secure “a precarious temporary con- 
trol” of some locals. His article implied, ac- 
cording to The Sun, New York, that the fed- 
eration planned to clean house. 

Dr, Counts said that “by outwardly abandon- 
ing many of their doctrines and deliberately ad- 
voeating policies which they knew __liberal- 
minded teachers would be inclined to support, 
the Communists often deceived themselves into 
thinking they were exercising the role of leader- 
ship when they were merely marching with the 
crowd.” 

Opposition of the Teachers Union to any 
party or faction that takes political instruction 
from any foreign government was _ affirmed. 
Dr. Counts added: 


Knowing, however, that these movements and pat- 
terns arise from conditions of insecurity, misery 
and frustration, we are equally opposed to all 
tendencies, however respectable their guise, which 
drive men and women first to contemplate and then 
to embrace desperate measures. 

We are convinced, moreover, that the greatest 
threat to American democracy comes not from 
doctrines and movements imported from beyond 
the seas but rather from our failures at home. 
Neither the Dies committee nor any other influence 
should be permitted to shift our major attention 
from this fundamental truth. 


PLANS TOWARD ADVANCING THE 
STATUS OF DOMESTIC 
SERVICE 


A CONFERENCE on household workers and 
working conditions has awakened interest in the 
relationship of schools to the vocational training 
of household workers. The National: Council on 
Household Employment held a symposium in 
New York City on November 28. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Louise Stitt, Division of Minimum Wages, U. S. 
Department of Labor; Frieda S. Miller, indus- 
trial commissioner of New York State; Helen 
Lockwood, professor at Vassar College, and 
Fannie Hurst, novelist. 

A report on the School for Household Em- 
ployees in Philadelphia by Mildred Stewart, a 
maid for a Philadelphia family, has caused some 
newspaper comment. Miss Stewart is a grad- 
uate of the school, which was organized by the 
Philadelphia Institute of Household Employ- 
ment. The family for which she works includes 
two children. She likes her job. She is able to 
use her leisure hours in taking college courses. 
Presumably, the employment standards of the 
institute are responsible for this situation. Miss 
Stewart outlined them for her listeners: (1) a 
minimum salary of $8 for a fifty-four-hour week 
for girls living in, with an increase to $10 after 
a month; (2) a minimum of $10 for a forty- 
eight-hour week for girls living out, with an 
increase to $12 at the end of a month. 

Household employment training classes simi- 
lar to those of the Philadelphia Institute are con- 
ducted by the WPA in various cities of the 
country. 

The symposium was arranged by twenty-four 
New York organizations representing employers, 
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civie and social workers and employe groups and 
was under the chairmanship of Mrs. George T. 
Seott, Federal Council of Churches, and of the 
subcommittee on household employment of the 
National Board, Y.W.C.A. 

A research project on household employment 
and its possible coverage under the National 
Social Security Act is already in progress under 
the direction of the National Couneil on House- 
hold Employment. Erna Magnus, who made a 
survey of world conditions in domestic service 
while connected with the International Labor 
Office, Geneva, is studying the American situa- 
tion under the supervision of the Technical Re- 
search Committee of which Eveline Burns, Co- 
lumbia University, is chairman. 

Some material is already available for teach- 
ing purposes. Bulletins have been published by 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, and 
suggestions have been made in bulletins issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Two books 
have been published by the Women’s Press, New 
York. They are “Fair and Clear in the Home— 
A Symposium on Household Employment,” 
edited by Dorothy Wells and Carol Biba, and 
“Stories of Household Employment,” edited by 
Ruth Sergel. 

Officers of the National Couneil Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, honorary chairman; Mrs. 
Shelby Cullom Davis, chairman; Milton Fair- 
child, Bryn Mawr College, Benjamin R. An- 
drews, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dorothy P. Wells, National Board Y.W.- 
C.A., vice-chairmen. The acting executive secre- 
tary is Amey E. Watson, Haverford, Pa. 

The National Council on Household Employ- 
It is a con- 


are: 


ment has been reorganized recently. 
tinuanee of the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment which had its origin in a na- 
tional conference held in 1928 on employer-em- 
ploye relationships in the home. 


A COMMISSION ON BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION STUDIES THE YOUTH- 
ADJUSTMENT PROBLEM 
A COMMISSION on business education, whose 
purpose will be to confer on. outstanding prob- 
lems of business education, particularly those 
of the Youth Adjustment Act, has been ap- 
pointed by Peter L. Agnew, president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Clinton A. Reed, a member of the association’s 
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executive board, will direet the ecommittee’s 
activities. 
cial education, Philadelphia, is chairman. 
members Nathaniel Altholz, 


commercial edueation, New York Vity; Clyde B. 


John G. Kirk, director of commer- 
Other 
are: director of 
Edgeworth, supervisor of commercial education, 
Baltimore; Hamden L. Forkner, associate pro- 
fessor of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Raymond ’C. Goodfellow, direetor 
of commercial education, Newark, N. J.; Charles 
W. Hamilton, assistant in secondary edueation, 
New Jersey State Department of Education; B. 
Frank Kyker, acting chief of the business edu- 
S. Office of Edueation; Paul 
S. Lomax, professor of edueation, Sehool of 
Edueation, New York University; F. G. Nichols, 


Graduate 


cation service, U. 


associate edueation, 
School of Education, Harvard University; Clin- 
ton A. Reed, chief of the bureau of 
edueation, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation; Louis A. Rice, principal of Packard 
School, New York City; Edward J. Rowse, 
supervisor of merchandising instruction, Boston 


professor of 


business 


publie schools, and Frances Bowers, director of 
the department of commercial education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

A complete report of the commission’s first 
meeting, which was held in New York City on 
December 9, will be made at the annual conven- 
tion of the association in Atlantie City, Mareh 
21-23. 
be the basis for a panel discussion. 
of the convention is to be “The 
of Business Education to the Youth Adjustment 
Act.” 


The issues presented in the report will 
The theme 
Contribution 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS BY THE 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR 
JUNIORS 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS has awarded 
for the current school term 147 scholarships, 
amounting to $7,414.50, to 78 boys and 69 girls, 
according to a report of the scholarship ecom- 
mittee by Mrs. Moses Newborg, chairman. The 
grants were provided to make possible the 
carrying through of vocational plans made by 
trained counselors, and the young people who 
consult them, in the consultation service main- 

tained by the organization. 

About one third of the total number of scholar- 
ships were partial grants, given to supplement 
the young people’s earnings, to enable the re- 
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cipients to attend representative colleges and uni- 
versities, including Fordham University, Man- 
hattan College, Hunter College, Cooper Union, 
St. John’s University, Teachers College (Colum- 
bia University), Ohio State University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Texas State College for 
Women and the universities of Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Colorado and Iowa. Voea- 
tional Service for Juniors’ scholarship students 
have also been entered in three institutions of 
Univer- 


higher learning for Negroes—Lineoln 


sity, Morgan College and Fisk University. 

Twenty-six of the remaining grants, the report 
disclosed, were made to young people for courses 
in business subjects—typewriting, comptometry, 
bookkeeping and secretarial studies—while thir- 
teen were given for special work in commercial 
illustration, x-ray technique, beauty culture, 
radio, refrigeration and dietetics. 

Plans for six other scholarship recipients in- 
volved work in agriculture, drama, horticulture, 
art and music, while another six—all girls—chose 
nurses’ training. To nine more young persons, it 
appears from the report, Vocational Service for 
Juniors made special grants to cover the ex- 
penses of medical attention or special equipment 
needed to make them more readily employable. 

The headquarters of Vocational Service for 
Juniors are located at 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

PLANS FOR THE OPERATION OF A 
HOSIERY MILL BY THE STU- 
DENTS OF ATHENS COLLEGE 

A HOSIERY mill owned and operated by Athens 
College, Athens, Alabama, will open in March. 
Employment for 400 qualified students will be 
supplied through the operation of the mill. 

In a report in The Christian Science Monitor, 
E. R. Naylor, president of Athens College, stated 
that the students upon their graduation from the 
college would be competent sheer-stocking ma- 
ehine workers. Students will work on a wage 
seale which pays five cents an hour more than 
the minimum established for this industry by the 
Wage and Hour law. 

To be eligible for this work, a student must 
graduate in the upper half of his high-school 
class and must be financially unable to pay his 
way. Recommendations as to character of the 
applicant will be carefully considered. Before 
he will be admitted the student must agree to 


remain for four years. 
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During the first two years, the student will 
work four hours a day to meet his expenses. 
Working shifts will be changed every three 
months so that the less convenient periods will 
not have to be held too long. As the wage scale 
increases during the last two years, the student 
may choose between reducing the number of 
hours he works or receiving payment for the 
extra time he spends at work. Upon gradua- 
tion, a student who receives each promotion and 
bonus when due will receive a check for $153 
above the payment of his expenses. 

If the student wishes to complete his college 
course in four years, he must stay through the 
summer because he is allowed to take only three 
fourths of the normal class program during the 
regular academic year. 

All the work in the mill will be carried on by 
the students, except for supervision. One hun- 
dred boys and girls will be admitted in February. 
When this group is promoted from apprentice- 
ship, another will take its place, and soon four 
hundred will be at work. All profits will be 
used for paying the expenses of students at 
Athens College. A contract has already been 
made to dispose of the product on a eost-plus 
basis. 

The mill itself will be a model building. It 
will be air-conditioned throughout and will have 
the best equipment purchasable. A modern 
lighting system will be installed. All known 
safety devices will be used, and liability insur- 
ance will be carried for each student. 

Other colleges, notably Berea College (Ky.), 
have developed industries on a commercial basis 
to aid students in self-support. 


PUBLIC SERVICES OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN RADIO 
STATION 

THE broadeasting station of the University 
of Michigan was opened in 1925 by the exten- 
sion service of the university with the “dual 
purpose of interpreting the work of the univer- 
sity to the people of the state, and of bringing 
to those families in rural and isolated areas a 
reflection of the institution’s educational pro- 
gram.” The ways in which the broadcasting 
system of the university renders constructive 
service were listed in a report in the Service 
Bulletin of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee for December. 

(1) Informative radio programs, presented 
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by members of the faeulty, are broadeast from 
the campus. Instruction is given in such fields 
as instrumental musie, pronunciation, languages, 
mathematics, guidance and community develop- 
ment. Prospeetive students can obtain a sur- 
vey of the courses offered at the university by 
listening to departmental broadeasts. 

(2) Copies of these talks are mimeographed 
and sent out if requested by at least fifty peo- 
ple. Pubhe and school libraries and radio sta- 
tions of the northern peninsula of Michigan, as 
well as individuals, ask for this material. In 
addition, the bi-monthly listings of the eduea- 
tional and other recommended programs for 
children are compiled and distributed, 

(3) The station provides publicity and serves 
as a clearing house for all types of information 
that may be provided by members of the faculty 
to the most isolated listeners. 

(4) Radio seripts of plays are often used by 
organizations for entertainment purposes. 
Records of programs by the faculty and music 
by University of Michigan organizations are 
often played. 

(5) Such eampus news as is considered to be 
of state-wide interest is broadeast. 

(6) Evidenees of the collaboration between 
state services and the university are presented 
to the people of the state by broadcasts emanat- 
ing from such places as the Highway Labora- 
tory, the Institute for Human Adjustments and 
the university libraries. 

(7) Laboratories are available to students 
and faeulty members for voice recordings and 
research, A shop is also provided for the re- 
pair and for the building of equipment for 
research in radio. 

(8) Members of the station staff have acted 
as consultants on broadeasting and for the pur- 
chase of equipment such as microphones, re- 
cording apparatus and publie address systems. 

(9) The university station has collaborated 
with radio stations of other universities in an 
effort to establish an educational radio network. 

(10) Programs have been supplied to the 
Worldwide Broadeasting Company’s Founda- 
tion in Boston. Plans are under way to send 
transeribed programs to Station WNYC, New 
York City, and to the Texas network. 

(11) A library of broadcasting material from 
radio stations, sponsors, advertising agencies 
and other universities has been established. It 
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is expected that this material will be of interest 
to future research workers in the study of 
radio, 

ADULT EDUCATION IN IRAN 

A suMMARY of a book on the present state of 
adult education in Iran has been received from 
the International Bureau of Edueation (Geneva). 
The author of the book, which is written in En- 
glish, is the chief of the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation in the Ministry of Edueation, Teheran. 

The program of adult edueation was begun by 
the government in the academie year, 1936-37. 
Two types of classes were organized, one for 
illiterates and the other for those who had fin- 
ished the course of study given in the first class 
or who had acquired otherwise some knowledge 
of reading and writing. The purpose of these 
evening classes was two-fold—to teach illiterates 
how to read and write and to provide adults with 
“aseful individual and social training conducive 
to good citizenship.” 

The two-year course of study includes the fol- 
lowing subjects: reading and writing, sufficient 
to enable the adult to write ordinary letters and 
use books, papers and simple publications; ele- 
mentary arithmetic (the four fundamental oper- 
ations, common and decimal fractions) ; history 
and geography of Iran, and an elementary 
knowledge of civies. 

All this is to be 
Classes meet for two hours three nights 


accomplished in ninety-six 
lessons. 
a week. Attendance is compulsory for illiterate 
employes of the ministries and other government 
offices. Each pupil receives a report eard indi- 
vating attendance, diligence and ability. An in- 
spector, who must be a teacher of the secondary 
schools or a graduate of the National Teachers 
College experienced in teaching, is appointed for 
every ten schools. Although privately organized 
evening classes for adults were in existence be- 
fore 1936, they were not so efficient as are those 
that have been established by the government. 

In the provinces, 1,567 classes in 800 schools 
were organized in 1936-37; in Teheran and its 
suburbs, 218 classes in 109 schools. The women’s 
¢lubs of Teheran, Tabriz and Rasht were en- 
couraged by the government and opened classes 
Within a few months more than 
1,000 illiterate women had registered. 

Special books for adult classes are published 
by the Ministry of Education and sold for small 
In the writing, the authors took into con- 


for women. 


sums. 
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sideration the mentality of the students and the 
fact that the workers attending the school would 
be fatigued after their day’s labor. 

Private secondary schools for adults have also 
been established under the encouragement and 
guidance of the government. In addition, spe- 
cial courses for teachers have been arranged, 
such as a course for all teachers in the diagnosis 
and treatment of trachoma, an infectious disease 
of the eyes which affects 50 per cent. of the 
population in some countries of the Near East, 
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and courses for rural-school teachers in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, physical education and scout- 
Summer session courses in the methods of 
are given in 


ing. 
teaching the 
Teheran. 

In the year 1937-38, the appropriation for 
adult education was increased from 1,607,325 
rials to 2,650,000 rials. (The rial is normally 
equal to about six cents in American money.) 
By September of 1938, 3,406 classes in 965 


schools were in session. 


various subjects 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Rozert FECHNER, director of the CCC, died 
on December 31 at the age of sixty-three years. 
Mr. Fechner had been in charge of the CCC since 
its inception in 1933. Under his guidance this 
far-reaching enterprise became increasingly ree- 
ognized as the most successful of the govern- 
ment’s attempts to make the administration of 
relief construetively educative in its influence. 
Although, as a member of the Georgia National 
Guard, he had seen service in the Spanish- 
American Mr. 
opposed the introduction of military training as 


a feature of the CCC program. 


war, Fechner had consistently 


THE Toledo (Ohio) schools reopened on Janu- 
ary 2, after having been closed since November 
23 in the hope of reducing by $400,000 a deficit 
of $1,000,000. In mid-January the board of 
education, it is reported, will be able to borrow 
$400,000 on expected tax-receipts, and about 
March 1, more than $300,000 is expected from 
the State school fund. 


Girrs and bequests to the University of Chi- 
eago during December may add more than 10 
per cent. to the university’s permanent endow- 
ment fund. From the estate of the late Mrs. 
Clara A. Abbott, widow of Dr. Wallace C. 
Abbott, founder of the Abbott Laboratories, the 
university $1,000,000. Another gift 
came from Albert D. Lasker, advertising execu- 
tive, who gave his Lake Forest estate, valued at 
$3,500,000. The will of Orson C. Wells, retired 
Chieago broker, who died on December 10, in- 
cluded a bequest to the university of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. In addition, the completion 
of the transfer of 19,000 shares of stock pledged 
to the university by the late Charles R. Wal- 


received 


green, founder of the drug store chain, was 
authorized in his will. This may bring the total 
additional endowment to $8,000,000. Prior to 
these gifts and bequests, the endowment fund 
was $78,500,000, according to the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of December 29. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
ELECTIONS, RESIGNATIONS 
W. H. Prerre, head of the department of 
agronomy at Iowa State College, Ames, was 
elected president of the Soil Science Society of 
America at its recent meeting in New Orleans. 


Pau. R. Mort, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has accepted 
appointment as a member of the New York State 
Regents’ Commission on State Aid for Eduea- 


tion. 


Francis F. Powers has been appointed dean 
of the College of Education, University of 
Washington, succeeding Willis L. Uhi, who 
remains as professor of education after having 
served as dean of the college for eleven years. 


EvuGENE F. Haun has left the University of 
Southern California to fill the vacancy left by 
George A. Kopp at Wayne University as assist- 
ant professor of speech education. 


Joun L. BERGSTRESSER, formerly assistant 
dean of the University of Wisconsin, Extension 
Division, has become a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. 

F. E. Bowers has been appointed director of 
secondary education and teacher training in 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Nebraska. 
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A. L. Carson has been installed as president 
of Silliman University, Philippine Islands. He 
was formerly director of the Rural Institute, 
Chee Loo University, Tsinan, China. 


MarJoriE Nicouson, dean of Smith College, 
has been nominated for the presidency of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the oldest of the collegiate honor 
societies. She will be the first woman to hold 
this position since the society’s founding in 1776. 
Nominated to serve as vice-president of the 
society for the period 1940-1943, John Kirkland 
Clark, a member of the New York State Board 
of Law Examiners, will assume this office, now 
held by Dean Nicolson. The present president 
is Frank Pierrepont Graves, New York State 
Commissioner of Edueation. Nomination by the 
nine-member committee, which serves all the 
country, is tantamount to election at the regular 
triennial meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Coun- 
cil, which will be held in San Francisco in Sep- 
tember, 1940. 


BertHA Davis, until recently an instructor in 
the Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, has been appointed director of the 
prenursing course at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 


Francis D. FARRELL, president of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
elected president of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges at the recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Walter C. Coffey, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
was elected vice-president. 


was 


RAYBURN FIsHER has succeeded Houston Cole 
as superintendent of the Tuscaloosa County 
(Ala.) publie schools. 


Witu1am Lioyp Evans, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Ohio State University, has 
been elected president of the American Chemical 
Society for the year 1941. The president for 
1940, Samuel Colville Lind, director of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Minnesota, 
took over the duties of office on January 1, sue- 
ceeding Charles A. Kraus, professor of chem- 
istry at Brown University. 

ROCHELLE Ropp GACHET has resigned as diree- 
tor of admissions at Arlington Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to accept an appointment as chairman 
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of the vocational advisory service for women at 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 
tion is an off-campus service group whose pro- 


This organiza- 


gram covers sixty-seven counties in Alabama. 


ALEXANDER Boeker, formerly a professor of 
social science at Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn., 
has accepted a position at Harvard University, 
according to the Southwestern Bulletin. 

Ben M. CHerrINGTON, chief of the Division 
of Cultural Relations, U. 8. Department of 
State, has been appointed chairman of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations. 

WituiaM Roe Brewster 
late J. C. Woodward as president of the Georgia 


Military Academy, College Park. 


has sueceeded the 


J. H. Kurscuer has been appointed president 
of the Oberlin (Ohio) School of Commerce as 
successor to the late J. T. Henderson. 


WititiAM M. PRINCE, assistant professor of 
education, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, has been appointed acting dean of 
Muskingum College, Coneord, Ohio. 


’ 


ANNETTE G. BENNETT has been appointed 
reading specialist in District No. 15, 
Island, which covers the towns of Lawrence, 


Long 


Cedarhurst and Inwood. 


Mason Otcort, while on furlough from his 
post as educational missionary at Vellore, North 
Arcot, India, is special lecturer at the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. 


HELEN UNpDeErRWooD, assistant librarian at the 
Texas State College for Women, has aecepted 
the librarianship of the Pueblo (Colo.) Junior 
College. 

Harry Dexter WATSON has been appointed 
acting chairman of the department of mechanical 
engineering, College of Technology, University 
of Maine, for the remainder of the academic 
year. 

BARNETT SPRATT is the newly appointed super- 
visor of the Cherokee County (S. C.) publie 
Miss Spratt has been a supervising 


principal of elementary schools in the Parker 


schools. 


district. 

O. A. ULLRICH, dean of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Academy of Science. 
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STEPHEN F. BayNeE was reelected without a 
dissenting vote as associate superintendent of 
schools by the New York City board of eduea- 
tion. 

Harvey A. ANpruss, dean of instruction, 
Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Teachers College, has 
been appointed acting president of the college. 
Prior to his deanship, Dr. Andruss was head of 
the department of business education. 

J. C. SpPRINGMAN has resigned as director of 
commercial education of the Pontiae (Mich.) 
publie schools to accept a position as chairman 
of the newly created department of commerce 
at the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Henri Darwin Haskins, for nearly fifty 
vears a member of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege faculty and more recently chief of the 
laboratory in fertilizer control work, reached 
the state retirement age of seventy years on 
December 27. He becomes emeritus professor of 
agricultural chemistry. 

Ropert N. TARKINGTON has resigned as direc- 
tor of the division of commerce, Hofstra College 
of New York University, to join the staff of the 


Gregg Publishing Company. 


RECENT DEATHS 

A LETTER to SCHOOL AND Society from Elsie 
Baker tells of the death of her father, Clifton 
Ayres Baker, dean of Rio Baptist College, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, on November 22. A report 
by Dr. Baker, “The Present Status of Testing in 
Brazil,” appeared in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
December 16. Born and educated in the United 
States, Dr. Baker had been teaching in Brazil 
since 1917. He was greatly interested in testing 
and translated many tests into Portuguese. Dr. 
Baker was fifty years old at the time of his 
death. 

Max S. HANpDMAN, professor of economies at 
the University of Michigan since 1931, died on 
December 26 at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. 
Handman, a native of Romania, was an author- 
ity on the economic phases of Latin-American 
problems. Until his appointment at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dr. Handman had taught 
sociology at the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the University of Texas. 

WituiAmM Keyes, who had taught for forty- 
eight years in schools in New England, Ken- 
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tucky and Long Island, died on December 26. 


He was seventy-six years old. 


WituiaAM Snow Miter, professor emeritus of 
anatomy at the University of Wisconsin, died 
at the age of eighty-one years on December 26. 
In 1934, he was a recipient of the Trudeau 
Medal for his writings and research on pul- 


monary disorders. 


3ROTHER AUSTIN JULIAN, vocational director 
of Lincoln Hall, a Catholic vocational schoo] at 
Lineolndale, N. Y., died on December 28. 
Brother Julian was fifty-eight years old at the 
time of his death. Sinee his arrival in the 
United States from Ireland in 1902, he had 
taught in, and been principal of, several Catholic 


schools. 


HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON, until his retire- 
ment last year head of the department of 
English and history at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, died at the age of sixty-nine 
years on December 28. 


KELLY MILLER, dean and professor emeritus 
of sociology at Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., died on December 29. Dean Miller, who 
was seventy-six years old at the time of his 
death, had been on the Howard University staff 
since 1890. During that time he had written 
numerous books and pamphlets as well as a 
weekly letter for more than a hundred news- 
papers. 

GeRTRUDE H. Nye, warden of the Prudence 
Risly Hall for Women at Cornell University 
from 1913 to 1933, died on December 31 while 
on a visit to Cambridge, Mass. Miss Nye was 
seventy-two years old. 


CHARLES Davip Marx, professor emeritus of 
civil engineering at Leland Stanford University, 
died on December 31 at eighty-two years of age. 
Dr. Marx went to Stanford University in 1891 
as a member of the original staff and remained 
until his retirement in 1923. He had partici- 
pated in the engineering work of many public 
projects, including the Golden Gate Bridge and 
Boulder Dam. 


Epwarp Day Cours, formerly acting presi- 
dent and controller of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, died on January 1 at the age of seventy 
years. Dr. Collins was well known for his work 
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in establishing and organizing the summer ses- 
sion language schools at Middlebury College. 


Sister Mary AGNES SHARKEY, formerly di- 
rectress of the Academy of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J., died on January 1. Sister 
Mary Agnes had retired from teaching in 1921 
beeause of illness and had devoted her time to 
writing. Upon the founding of the College of 
St. Elizabeth in 1899, she became a trustee and 
held this post until her death. 

Harry Ciirton BurGEss, associate professor 
of obstetries and gynecology at MeGill Univer- 
sity, died on January 1 at the age of fifty-six 
vears. 

COMING EVENTS 

Tue Association of American Colleges will 
meet in Philadelphia, January 11 and 12. The 
special feature of the meeting will be a sym- 
posium on the relations among the liberal arts 
colleges, junior colleges and professional schools. 


Tue Texas School Administrators will hold 
their annual conference on January 11 and 12. 


THE Middle Atlantic States regional confer- 
ence of the Progressive Edueation Association 
will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, January 12 and 13. 


THe New York Public School Kindergarten 
Association has designated the week of January 
8 to 14 as Kindergarten Week. 


THE date of the second meeting of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
has been advanced to January 18-20. In recom- 
mending the new date, the planning committee 
said, “Despite international problems the respon- 
sibility for meeting the continuing needs of the 
children must be accepted. It can not be post- 
poned.” Originally the meeting was to have been 
held some time during the spring. 


CHILD LaBor Day this year will be observed 
on January 27-29. While notable progress has 
been made under the Wages and Hours Act, the 
National Child Labor Committee continues to 
rally public sentiment against the exploitation 
of many thousands of children employed under 
conditions injurious to their health and educa- 
tion. Further information as to the purpose of 
Child Labor Day and suggested programs for 
various groups may be obtained from the com- 
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mittee’s offices, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

A SPECIAL course for adult foreigners has been 
instituted by the New York City school system 
to provide for the better educated immigrants 
who have come to this country within the past 
five years. In a recent survey, 97 per cent. of 
the refugee children in New York schools were 
found to have had edueational training abroad 
ranging from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity. The program for adults ealls for 
evening classes in English emphasizing American 


customs, literature, history and culture. 


THE suspension from the aceredited list for 
two years of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, by the American Association of Universi- 
ties has been announced by Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
Dr. Tulloss 
offered his resignation, but the board of trustees 
refused to aceept it. 
teaching loads were the causes of suspension. 


president of Wittenberg College. 
Low salaries and heavy 


An attempt is being made to raise additional 
funds for expansion in 1941, 


REGIONAL auditions are being arranged by the 
NYA and Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia orchestra, to seleet 109 young musi- 
cians who will comprise the all-American youth 
orchestra which ts being organized for a good- 
will tour of Central and South America. Both 
NYA and non-NYA workers under twenty-five 
years of age will be eligible, according to a state- 
ment by Aubrey Williams, NYA administrator. 
February 1 is the deadline for applications, 
which will be passed on by the 51 state offices. 


A LARGER percentage of entering students at 
Cornell University expressed religious prefer- 
ences this fall than at any other time in the past 
Of the 2,064 entering students, 95 
per cent. indicated a religious preference. 

The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1940, pub- 
lishes an illuminating article, “The Nation Chal- 
lenges the Schools,” by Henry W. Holmes, dean 
of the Graduate School of Edueation, Harvard 


five years. 


University. 

THE second annual conference on health and 
physical edueation in };w York State, under 
the auspices of the division of health and physi- 
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cal education of the University of the State of 
New York, the School Health and Physical 
Edueation Association and other allied associa- 
tions, was held in Syracuse, December 26-28. 
Among the topies discussed were the better care 
of handicapped children and the schools’ part 
in sex education. 

THE News Bulletin (December 1) of the In- 
stitute of International Edueation reports that 
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all Hungarian schools are operating as in peace 
time and that Hungary is endeavoring to main- 
tain its foreign cultural relations as_ usual. 
Three students from the United States are 
studying in Hungary on full fellowships under 
the American Hungarian Exchange of the in- 
stitute, and two students have received tuition 
fellowships at the Franz Liszt Academy of 
Music in Budapest. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ARE THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
DISCHARGING THEIR BASIC 
FUNCTION? 

“We educate for leadership!” This has been 
the rallying call of higher edueation for more 
than a century. To-day, it still rings in every 
liberal arts classroom. It has been repeated so 
long and with such emphasis that it has grown 
to be a shibboleth to conjure with. However, 
the world’s tragie condition should make even 
liberal arts leaders skeptical about their most 
sacred slogan. It might be just another of the 
many untested educational assumptions which 
now play havoe with our social order. 

Higher general education dwells upon and 
lives in a too distant past. It is unabie to mix 
with and become a vital part of the present. 
Liberal arts teachers have long forgotten that 
most of the liberal arts curriculum was written 
by fighters while attacking the wrongs of their 
age. Edueators have lifted these old jeremiads 
out of their setting and consecrated them as edu- 
eation’s hallowed ground. They have mulled 
them over and over until they have been com- 
pletely detached from their setting. Their mean- 
ing has been twisted and distorted until it ean 
have little value in any age. In most institu- 
tions of higher learning, the liberal arts process 
is now mere mental gymnastics administered 
for disciplinary purposes. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that liberal arts students reveal a 
startling ineptitude when they dip into current 
happenings. 

Here is a sample of the social and political 
action one finds on the campuses of American 
institutions of higher learning. In northern eol- 
leges and universities, students and faculty mem- 
bers alike confuse the Republican candidates for 
president with Abraham Lincoln and vote the 


ticket straight, election after election, regardless 
of the issues involved. In the institutions of the 
deep South, they practice a KKK-level of in- 
tolerance and drive all liberals and radicals from 
their campuses. How refreshing it would be to 
discover one New England institution which 
‘asts its vote perennially for Jeff Davis and one 
Mississippi institution which votes habitually 
for Abe Lincoln! Generally, the country over, 
‘“ampus activities reveal just such utter lack of 
socialization. Most university students remain 
“chips off the old blocks at home.” Their gen- 
eral training is so wholly lacking in vitality that 
it doesn’t disturb the hopeless prejudices ac- 
quired in early childhood. 

The attitudes of the leaders of higher edu- 
sation give little promise for improvement. In 
the light of present social conditions, even the 
more liberal are reactionary. Presidents Conant, 
Hopkins, Dodds and Angell rushed into the 
recent Supreme Court fray in support of the 
reactionary forces which are society’s worst 
enemies. The most liberal of university presi- 
dents, Dr. Hutchins of Chicago, contends that 
higher education should not apply its organized 
intelligence and systematic methods directly to 
the job of guiding social change. He thinks 
this all-important task should be left either to 
trial-and-error evolution or to rule-of-thumb 
politics. To-day, far too generally, faculty 
members who actively practice the ordinary 
duties of a liberal citizenship risk their pro- 
fessional existence; so precarious is their secur- 
ity of tenure in higher institutions of learning 
under their present heads. Nevertheless, these 
heads determine the policies of the institutions 
which train our social and political leaders! 

Will higher education never ask what lead- 
ership in particular means? Will it never 





— 
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search out the particular qualities and abilities 
which constitute modern ieadership and train 
men for the particular position each aims to 
fill? Will it forever turn over the “finished” 
Groton-Harvard product to the self-taught Fish- 
monger of Fulton Street for a specific twenty- 
year course in government? Will society always 
be led by printer-, lawyer-, engineer-presidents 
into 1929 eeconomie blow-outs? Must it ever 
follow untrained, muddling house-painters and 
dumb, rule-of-thumb ex-theological students in 
monstrous 1940 political eruptions? Will higher 
education never set itself scientifically to the job 
of training leaders for this age? 

Failing leaders now exact a terrible price from 
civilization. Everywhere, social institutions led 
by improperly trained generalists are crumbling 
and disintegrating. A half century ago, insti- 
tutional leaders neglected to make the minor 
changes required by a society which had already 
begun to live scientifically in material affairs. 
Then they failed to make the major changes 
which would enable institutions to shoulder the 
new responsibilities which science was creating 
and which they were not originally organized 
to bear. Eventually, the institutions completely 
lost the art of orienting themselves with rapidly 
changing conditions and began actively to op- 
pose social progress. 

Common men everywhere are now aware of 
what is going on. They have lost faith in their 
institutions and are turning elsewhere for lead- 
ership. Driven to cynicism by the failure of 
institutions to satisfy their needs, they fre- 
quently desert them and leave them to die of 
their own inertia and dry-rot. More often, pro- 
voked to anger by their persistent obstruction, 
they turn upon them in wrath and tear them 
to pieces. In any ease, even ordinary men are 
now aware that the revolution which is so ruth- 
lessly destroying institutions throughout civiliza- 
tion is the result of accumulated decades of 
impotent leadership. 

Look at the Eastern continent! There, social 
forces which political leaders long struggled to 
confine and smother are now erupting and 
blowing every form of government sky-high. 
Absolute monarchies, constitutional monarchies, 
demoeratie republics, dictatorships, each in turn 
is proving equally futile and is being destroyed 
because political leaders are not prepared to 
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understand and handle the economie problems 
governments must solve if they are to endure. 

Beeause of their social ignorance and their 
brutal indifference to the suffering of the masses, 
the aristocrats of Russia were either slaughtered 
or driven into exile. The Bolsheviks tried to 
create an economic republie upon the ruins. 
But because the ignorant people were not ready 
for this sweeping change, Stalin was able to 
seize control, to purge all opposition in blood 
and to transform the republic into a dictator- 
ship as brutal as any government the aristocrats 
ever gave that long-suffering country. 

The German imperialists led their people into 
the terrible suffering of the World War and 
revolution overwhelmed them. Short-sighted 
French and British statesmen foolishly under- 
mined the socialist republie which tried for a 
time to save floundering Germany. Then an Al 
Capone gang of political racketeers took charge 
and began to wreck and plunder middle Europe. 
They crushed the world’s first scientifie culture, 
the society of German universities. Its free 
spirits now waste their lives in manual toil in 
concentration camps and starve in ghettos the 
world over. At present, Germany endures a 
combined Roman Holiday and Spanish Inqui- 
sition. 

In order to escape communism, the aristocrats 
of Italy turned the government over to a polit- 
ical opportunist. He immediately organized that 
poverty-stricken nation into a war machine and 
plundered the equally poverty-stricken Ethiopia. 
He rewarded the Italians with a baking desert, 
a useless hinterland and a load of debt. Over- 
armed and bankrupt, Italy now seems unable 
either to meet or to evade Europe’s gathering 
political hurricane. All signs indicate that a 
wiser people will soon east Mussolini and his 
creaking dictatorship into Europe’s fast-growing 
scrap heap for failing governments. 

As a result of a century of incompetent lead- 
ership, Spain plunged into revolution. Then 
beeause of outside interference, the revolution 
became an international experiment on how to 
slanghter human beings at minimum eost. Here 
Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin tried out their new 
guns, airplanes and tanks. For good measure, 
the American national government surrendered 
to the pressure of Catholicism and permitted 
our munition makers to join in the butchery. 
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As should have been expected, an embittered 
Spanish people now await the day when they 
can bring their deferred revolution to a suceess- 
ful conclusion. Incompetent leadership could 
not do a worse job. 

Meanwhile, France was being torn from Lux- 
embourg to the Pyrenees by right and left 
manias. Britain, weakened by restless labor and 
pacifism, fled every international responsibility 
and east fear-ridden eyes across the seas for 
succor. Both cowered before a pair of bully- 
ing plunderers who were holding the threat of 
general European bolshevism as a gun to compel 
surrender to their demands. Dollfuss was assas- 
sinated; Sehusehnigg was driven insane; Benes 
fled to save his neck, and the whole Polish gov- 
ernment scuttled to Romania in terror. Austria 
was overwhelmed in a day; Poland was destroyed 
in two weeks; Bohemia was plundered in a 
month. 

On the one side, a trio of bloody, blundering 
dictators make war upon and rob their weaker 
neighbors. In order to escape the consequences 
of their failures at home and further to deceive 
their suspicious peoples, there isn’t any mon- 
strous social or political crime they hesitate to 
commit. On the other side, timid, hesitant demo- 
cratic leaders who, fearing the people back home 
will not support them in any undertaking be- 
cause of their repeated failure to alleviate vi- 
cious social conditions, evade and surrender until 
it seems that there is not one shred of interna- 
tional law left. Between the two, Europe threat- 
ens to plunge into anarchy. 

Proud, haughty Japanese militarists rush like 
mad bulls into China, a nation already prostrate 
beneath the heels of dishonest war lords. Never 
has history known a more ruthless slaughter of 
helpless civilians than has taken place in China 
during the past three years. The bewildered 
militarists now flounder in a quagmire of ruins 
and blood from which they are unable to extri- 
cate themselves. 

The Eurasian continent is staggering toward 
another World Armageddon. Had it not been 
that each of the leaders was afraid of his own 
people, the storm would have broken long ago. 
All know that none of the peoples involved in 
their blundering wants war. The peoples ask 
only for an opportunity to live in security and 
a chance to produce enough for reasonable com- 
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fort. But the leaders do not know how to solve 
domestic economie problems so as to give the 
peoples the security and comfort they crave. 
They vaguely sense that domestic solution of 
major economic problems is impossible, that 
such matters are the concern of a highly com- 
plex world society which somehow has come into 
existence. Then each demands self-sustaining 
nationalism for his own country! Baffled by 
internal and external conditions which are com- 
pletely beyond their comprehension, they in- 
sanely plunge into power politics and war as 
the only way out. Must civilization lapse into 
barbarism because of their incompetence and 
lack of training? 

When we turn to the United States, we find 
the same ineffectual political muddling. Thus 
far, monopoly and reaction have kept the na- 
tional government from compelling the reorgani- 
zation of industry that would provide a living 
for the people dependent upon it. Twelve mil- 
lion wage earners are unemployed; four mil- 
lion youths are out: of school and unable to get 
jobs. Unless conditions change, the governmen- 
tal agencies which sustain these unfortunates 
will collapse. Yet incompetent leadership con- 
tinues to hamstring both industry and govern- 
ment. Industrial warfare rages on a hundred 
fronts. 

Nation-wide economic forces have broken 
down law and order. Special prosecutors un- 
cover and destroy one racket only to expose a 
dozen others. In the end, big business is re- 
vealed almost as racket-like as legitimate. The 
legal profession earns its living by keeping in- 
telligent greed one step ahead of complacent 
law. Fixed law and erystallized procedure dis- 
pense injustice. Because the legislative branch 
of government is unable to pass laws which fit 
twentieth-century economics, executives are com- 
pelled to use troops to defy the courts. 

American leaders, too, are failing society. 
American university and college graduates are 
prey to 100 per cent. Americanism, which is 
first cousin to fascism. They look upon their 
Herald Tribunes as morning Bibles and their 
World Telegrams as evening prayerbooks. They 
read little else. Hence, it is not surprising that 
these graduates make ardent Liberty Leaguers 
and Crusaders. Privileged and unsocial, they 
bitterly fight all attempts made to change the 
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economie system. A large percentage of our 
politieal leaders comes from this group. The 
outmoded attitudes, the ignorance and the lack 
of comprehension commonly exhibited in the 
halls of Congress should be expected. 

A few years more of technicalities, injunctions 
and eonstitutionalities; a few years more of the 
failure of government to right economie wrongs 
and to ease social pressure, and the European 
eruption will claim us. Nevertheless, while Con- 
eress spends months wrangling about keeping 
Ameriea out of the world conflagration, it in- 
anely continues to block every important eco- 
nomie change necessary to prevent our falling 
prey to social revolution at home. 

sut nothing different should be expected from 


present political leaders the world over. They 
have been trained to live in and to guide a simple 
medieval society which no longer exists. This 


age is emphatically unique; it requires radically 
new ways of thinking and doing. A new type 
of leadership is necessary. If higher education 
is to play an important part in training this 
leadership, it must quickly and vigorously re- 
organize both its hberal arts content and method 
of operation. 

We now know that civilization is built on a 
body of tested knowledge. Every discovery, 
every invention adds to this body of knowledge ; 


More- 


over, when tested knowledge changes, society and 


it now accumulates by leaps and bounds. 


government must change to meet the new situa- 
tions resulting. If they do not change, trouble 
brews. Stated simply, this is exactly what is at 
the root of the world’s troubles to-day. 

Scientifie invention and discovery have so de- 
veloped communication and transportation and 
so increased production and consumption, that 
the world has become an economic whole. So 
complicated and so easily disturbed are the eco- 
nomic relationships betwen nations that adjust- 
ment in one country affects the conditions in all 
others. Peoples are now trying desperately to 
live in intimately interrelated groups as a world 
Government should be able to aid so- 
ciety so to live. 

Leaders are discovering by costly trial and 
error methods that local, state and national gov- 


sé eiety. 


ernments ean no longer manage their local affairs 
without taking into consideration the needs of 


neighboring peoples. Trained in the old pro- 
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vincialism and nationalism, they are quite unable 
to handle the job in hand. 

But lack of comprehension and socialization 
are not the only difficulty. Uhiversities and eol- 
leges can no longer train leaders successfully 
on a stagnant curriculum consisting of eternal 
absolutes and closed cycles because of what such 
material does to their thinking. They can no 
longer use original beginnings, final ends, one-to- 
one relationships, simple cause and effect, fixed 
abstraetions, pure rationalization and detached 
intellection for that purpose. Thinking created 
out of such material and by such methods just 
does not funetion in a scientific culture. 

Liberal arts educators do not realize that in 
order to understand and express an evolving, 
synthesizing universe, science has been com- 
pelled to invent and refine a new operational 
way of thinking. They know little or nothing 
about the new method which uses relativity, 
shifting objective facts and processes, hypothe- 
ses and statistical data in its operations, a 
method that is satisfied to draw conclusions that 
at best are very inconelusive and temporary. 
So foreign is the modern mind to the ages-old 
liberal arts mind still dominating classrooms of 
that the 


average liberal arts professor would probably 


higher general learning everywhere 


suffer severely from shock if he awoke with one. 

To modify higher general education so as to 
produce leaders with greater comprehension and 
a modern social viewpoint will indeed be diffi- 
eult. But 
necessary to produce leaders who will be able to 


to make the deep-rooted changes 


think operationally will more than tax the in- 


telligence and the abilities of the free minds 
still left in the liberal arts field. 


is no time to waste on the job. 


Sesides, there 
A society which 
progresses with accelerating motion incessantly 
presents new problems for solution. 

But whatever the difficulties 
overhauling and reorganizing of higher liberal 


involved, the 


arts education must be begun immediately. 


Under existing conditions, it is the world’s most 


important undertaking. Liberal arts leaders 


must do more than acclaim their mission; they 
must shoulder their serious responsibility and 
train the leaders this age demands. Civilization 


and for want of rightly 


trained leadership. 


hesitates staggers 


JOHN MUNROE 
ROCKVILLE CENTER, N. Y. 
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CORRELATION IN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING 


Since the turn of the century the four- 
fold aim of speaking, writing, understanding 
and reading the foreign language has been 
rather generally accepted by modern-language 
teachers. Without wishing to detract from 
the validity of these primary aims, it has, 
nevertheless, become quite evident in recent 
years that there are other more ultimate objee- 
tives which must be considered in any effective 
modern language teaching. These objectives, 
as listed by Cole,? are not all equally important, 
nor can all be attained by any given teacher in 
any given class. However, there are some, espe- 
cially those which are concerned with a corre- 
lation between the foreign and the native 
country, which must be pursued more con- 
sciously. Wise teachers of foreign languages 
have always sought to inculeate in their stu- 
dents through the medium of the foreign lan- 
guage a better appreciation of the English lan- 
guage and habits. 


This is no attempt to sugar-coat the difficulties 


more desirable language 
of the foreign language nor to introduce philo- 
logical methods into the classroom, but merely 
a question of procedure or method to be used in 
make the 
conscious and especially English conscious. It 


order to student more language 


is impossible to study any chapter of grammar 
in a foreign language without correlating it to 
corresponding problems in English grammar. 
Indeed, many problems of English grammar 
at usage become clear to the student for the 
first time in a foreign language class. As Dr. 
A. M. Withers expresses himself: “Increase in 
English word consciousness and knowledge of 
English language structure come, not only 
more vitally and more completely, but even 
far more interestingly (a circumstance of 
vast pedagogical importance) through foreign 
language study than through any other 
approach,” 

Interest must be ever present in foreign lan- 


1 Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America. D, C. Heath 
and Co., 1901. 

2 Robert D. Cole, ‘‘ Modern Foreign Languages 
and Their Teaching,’’ pp. 39-40. D. Appleton and 
Co., 1931. 

3A, M. Withers, Modern Language Journal, 23: 
436, No. 6. 
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guage teaching if it is to be effective. Such a 
language correlation is of unestimable value in 
keeping the interest aroused. But it must not 
be believed that this is any artificial remedy. 
If properly.used such a correlation between 
two languages will be merely part of the 
method used in attaining the primary objectives 
listed above. 

A simple correlation is possible in the study 
of the literature of the foreign people also. 
We desire our high school and college students 
to become good American citizens, but objective 
enough to understand and appreciate every- 
thing that is fine and nobie in foreign ideals, 
standards and traditions and to compare these 
with corresponding principles in our own land. 
They should be taught to seek parallels in the 
literary, artistic and cultural fields. The study 
of foreign languages has always been able to 
achieve these aims, but traditional teaching has 
considered the transfer to be more or less 
automatic. This is a sad mistake, for only with 
conscious effort can we hope to achieve such a 
correlation along literary and cultural as well 
as linguistie The question naturally 
arises: “How can we make this correlation?” 
Ernst Koch has written a very good article 
entitled “Streamlining College German.”* He 
diseusses the typical first elective German lit- 
erature course and suggests changes in the 
methods and aims of such a course in accord- 
ance with progressive principles of education. 
He suggests a serapping of traditional litera- 
ture courses and the construction of a new type 
along more realistic lines. Without doubt, he 
will be criticized by some for lowering the tra- 
ditional literary standards expected of our stu- 
dents. But very unjustly, for Dr. Koch real- 
izes that enjoyment in any type of work is 
necessary for success, and the type of reading 
he suggests includes a large amount of valuable 
and at the same time interesting material. This 
does not mean inferior material, but rather 
material which is not too difficult to militate 
against any literary appreciation. Ability to 
translate without too much difficulty will make 
the student experience the satisfaction of 
applying his skill to something really worth 
while. He will be encouraged to look further 
afield, to understand what he has read and to 


lines. 


4 Ernst Koch, The German Quarterly, 12: 198- 
203, No. 4. 
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compare it with other literary models. It is 
almost impossible to do this with texts which 
he must painfully translate. 

We must give our students a stimulating and 
rich literary experience, but we must not expect 
them to be literary historians. Every attempt 
must be made to correlate the material read 
with the life and experiences of the students. 
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Such a course will by no means disregard the 
chief objectives of foreign language instruction, 
but if properly used will supplement them and 
consequently will recognize the needs and inter- 
ests of our students in a rapidly changing 
society. 
Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SOCIAL EDUCATION: PURPOSES AND 
PROCESSES 


By StTanrorD EDUCATION 
pp. The Maemillan 


Social Education. 
CONFERENCE, vii+ 312 

$1.75. 

New Trends in Group Work. By JosHua Lir- 
BERMAN, Ed. xii+229 pp. Association Press. 
$2.00. 

Growing in Citizenship. By JEREMIAH S. YOUNG 
and Epwin M. Barton. xx+822+lii pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.76. 

Our Democracy. By Epwin C. Broome and Ep- 
win W. Apams. x+466 pp. The Maemillan 

$1.32. 

THE first of the above books contains fourteen 
papers prepared for the 1938 Stanford (Uni- 
versity) Conference on Social Edueation. These 
fourteen contributors include, besides six of the 
Stanford University School of Education 
faculty, such nationally known thinkers as the 
anthropologist Alexander Goldenweiser, the his- 
torian Edgar E. Robinson, the sociologist Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, the author Lewis Mumford, the 
economist Theodore Kreps, the artist Daniel M. 
Mendelowitz, the educator William H. Kilpatrick 
and President Wilbur. 

A unique feature of this book, considered as 
a contribution to our still formative American 
“philosophies of education,” is that more than 
half its pages are devoted to analyses of Ameri- 
can culture. “This emphasis [says the fore- 
word] on the interpretation of American culture 
is made desirable by the necessity of having a 
well-defined conception of the nature of Ameri- 


Company. 


Company. 


3 ean culture if one is to project a sound program 
; of social education to serve that culture.” 
; The term “culture” in this connection is used 


in its relatively modern sociological sense—that 
is, aS inelusive of all man-made agencies—tools, 
customs, laws, languages, philosophies, sciences, 





arts and the rest—which are progressively ae- 
eumulated and transmitted from generation to 
generation. In this sense “American culture” 
and “American eivilization” are frequently 
taken, even by sociologists, as practically synony- 
mous. 

In effect, then, chapters II to IX inclusive 
could be interpreted as contributions to “socio- 
logical foundations” for American edueation. 
Doubtless, within a few years a “sociological 
area” basie to educational science will be evolved 
to parallel its present “psychological area.” 

“GROUP WORK’S outstanding contribution to 
the field of education is the experience it pro- 
vides in social living” says Dr. Lieberman in his 


The 


twenty contributors include several leaders in the 


preface to the papers which he has edited. 


“Progressive” education movement, but the rest 
are active workers in young people’s organiza- 
tions more or less of the Y. M. C. A. type. These 
are now organized as the National Association 
for the Study of Group Work which sponsors 
this book. 

Here, as in so many other departments of 
present-day educational philosophizing, the co- 
operating thinkers center their more realistic 
efforts on methods or processes, leaving only 
vague terms and aspirational ideals to the por- 
tion of purposes. Dr. Lindeman, one of the 
contributors, warns against the dangers inherent 
in that emphasis: “Those who advocate group 
find 


dilemma as that of many so-called progressive 


methods themselves in much the same 
edueators: they become absorbed in means and 
tend to become increasingly vague concerning 


the ends.” 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP is an almost monu- 
mental text-book of some nine hundred pages. 
The simple language of the reading parts, the 
short tables of unusual terms for “Word Study,” 
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the listed questions on the text, the many “Sug- 
gestions for Further Study,” the “Reference 
Readings” (for pupils) and the analyzed “Prob- 
lem Quotation,” all at the ends of each of the 
forty chapters, indicate that the book is pri- 
marily designed for pupils of junior high-school 
age. And in addition to the usual appendix 
giving the Federal Constitution there is a six- 
page bibliography of books obviously suited to 
teachers. The index runs to twenty-three pages. 
There are numerous photogravures, largely of 
geographical scenes, besides a smaller number of 
graphie charts and a very few cartoon drawings. 

In a foreword the editor of the series to which 
this text belongs, after indicating the stages 
through which studies of “civies’” have evolved, 
says: 

Enrichment of content and enlivenment of method 
have transformed the old civies course into the new 
‘“Tntroduetion to Social Science’’ which orients the 
student to modern group life and to the present 
socialized curriculum, and which integrates other 
social studies and introduces later specialized 
courses, 

Our Democracy is also a well-illustrated and 
readable text-book designed for children twelve 
to fifteen years of age. Twenty of the thirty- 
one chapters deal with topies of primarily politt- 
cal significance. The other chapters consist of 
pieturesquel'y written descriptions of “Living 
Together in Communities,” “The American Citi- 
zen at Play,” “The American Citizen at Work,” 
“American Inventions,” “Our Most Important 
Industry (Agriculture)” and others of broad 
social import. <A novel feature for a school text- 
book in eivies is two chapters on the subject 
“Some Laws Everyone Should Know.” 

Besides appendices giving the texts of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Federal Con- 
stitution and three pages of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, there is a short bibliography of reading 
references for each chapter. A full index is 
provided. Each chapter closes with a series of 
“Suggested Problems for Students.” 

THE CONTENTS of all four of the foregoing 
books are representative of certain large, though 
as yet ill-defined, trends in present-day American 
educational philosophizing and experimentation. 
The seeming failures of would-be democratic 
societies to develop “social competence” ade- 
quate to “the changing social order” provide 
motives, whilst current dissolution of many of 
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the traditional aims and processes of school and 
college education provide opportunities. 

Like so many other terms which, in the ab- 
sence of technical terminologies, edueators (no 
less than publicists, social scientists, artists and 
social workers) must perforce use, the terms 
“social education” and “citizenhip” are vague in 
many of their connotations and tend constantly 
to mislead even some fairly conscientious writers 
as well as nearly all readers. Hence promoters 
using them should prelude their philosophizings 
with careful descriptions of the intended scopes 
and limitations of these and other similar ab- 
stract terms occupying central positions in their 
discussions. 

All of us ean readily recognize certain of the 
more focal areas denoted by the terms “social,” 
“social education” and “citizenship.” But what 
of the more penumbral areas? Have they any 
boundaries? What are areas of educational pur- 
poses and processes which do not fall under the 
term “social”—if any? And what are possible 
school-produced qualities which may not be in- 
cluded under the term “citizenship” as currently 
used by educators ? 

Perhaps a more adequate and unromantic 
grasp of certain sociological realities will pres- 
ently enable educators (who should eventually 
become “applied scientists” in fact as well as in 
aspiration) to avoid the ambiguities and confu- 
sions just indicated. 

Men and women—as well as children in de- 
grees relative to their maturities—live and fune- 
tion in many social groups or societies. These 
societies are small or large, personal or imper- 
sonal, in-groups or out-groups, structurally 
simple or complex, tangible or intangible in 
process, democratic or oligarchie in essential con- 
trols, congenial or antipathetie to the instinctive 
drives of most of us. 

Educative processes, custom-based or con- 
sciously organized, have been long used—doubt- 
less for hundreds of centuries—to socialize or 
adapt young persons to particular societies. But 
there is and ean be no one general process of 
such socialization—a fact to which most present- 
day aspiring educators seem objivious. The 
pursued objectives and methods which excel- 
lently socialize a young man for band or trade 
union or team sports or collective pleasure- 
pursuing cooperations may dangerously work 
against the controls and directed learning proc- 
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esses which should prepare him for religious, 
familistie or civie organizations. In other words, 
each particular kind of educative socialization 
requires specialized means and methods no less 
than does training respectively in the skills of 
horseback riding, type-setting, schooner-navigat- 


ing or needlework. But, to all this, educational 
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philosophizers must remain largely oblivious so 
long as they content themselves with abstract 
deductive terminologies in thinking about, and 
communicating about, optimum purposes or 
objectives of school educations. 

Davip SNEDDEN 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION 

| HAVE to report an error in the article, “The 
College’s Contribution to Intellectual Leader- 
ship,” published in Scuoot anp Sociery for 
November 4. On pp. 601-602 is the following 
sentence: “A second group of five privately en- 
dowed universities each with from 100 to 200 
Hopkins, De 
Pauw, Syracuse, Northwestern and Vanderbilt, 


representatives and including 
has 617 or 3.3 per cent. of the entire ‘Who’s 
Who’ family as contrasted with 464 or 2.8 per 
cent. ten years ago.” The figure 464 should be 
564, and 2.8 per cent. should be 3.4 per cent. 
“These 


have, therefore, gained nearly 33 per cent. in 


The following sentence, universities 


‘ 


their representation,” should read, “. .. have 
gained 9 per cent.” 

Dr. Kunkel and I both made the same mis- 
take of 100 in addition. Dr. Kunkel and I sin- 


cerely hope that no other errors will appear. 


D. B. PRENTICE 
PRESIDENT, ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


A FRESHMAN ORIENTATION PROJECT 
AT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Tue Southern Illinois Teachers College is con- 
ducting an interesting experiment in personnel 
work, a senior-freshman project. For several 
years we have had our freshmen divided into 
groups of twenty-five, with a faculty sponsor 
serving as a counselor for each group through- 
out the eurrent year. These faculty sponsors 
advise about courses of study and help the stu- 
dents make necessary adjustments. 

Last spring term Ted Ragsdale, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, offered a course in personnel 
administration to juniors who would be inter- 
ested in doing, throughout their senior year, per- 


sonnel work with freshmen. This course was 
designed to acquaint students with the methods 
and materials used in personnel work. Testing, 
interviewing and counseling of students by teach- 
ers and students were the topics stressed. This 
course carried two quarter hours of credit. 

This fall term these seniors came back to the 
campus to assist the faculty sponsors in the 
orientation program. A personnel worker was 
assigned to each faculty sponsor. These two 
have made every effort to get acquainted with 
the individual interests of their freshmen and to 
give every one a good start in the year’s work. 

The personnel workers also had actual practice 
in seoring tests and in helping the sponsors use 
these test results in advising about courses and 
individual loads for their group members. 

Under the supervision of Mr. Ragsdale and the 
faculty sponsors for the first month of school this 
fall, the personnel workers met the freshmen for 
lectures on better study habits. 

The last project of the personnel work for this 
term is proving the most valuable of all, both to 
the freshmen and to the seniors. At the end of 
the first six weeks faculty members were asked 
to turn in to me names of freshmen who were 
making low grades. These students we called 
into my office, where the seniors interviewed 
them under my supervision. ‘These interviews 
have proved very helpful. The personnel worker 
very often has been able to give the student con- 
crete advice about study methods. They have, in 
a few cases, reported unfavorable rooming house 
conditions to the deans. They have reported sev- 
eral cases of poor health to the school physicians. 
They have often gone to the instructors of these 
students for conferences about the failures. In 
almost every case they have urged the freshmen 
to talk their work over with their instructors. 

A detailed report of each interview has been 
turned over to the faculty sponsors for use in 
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When 


grades correlate with a low I.Q. score and a low 


planning courses for next term. low 
reading score, we have recommended that the 
student be given a much lighter hour-load for 
next term or that he be discouraged from eon- 


tinuing in college. 
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For each term’s work the seniors are receiving 
one quarter hour of credit. 


Emma L. Bowyer 
CHAIRMAN OF FRESHMAN ORIENTATION, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


TYPES OF STUDENTS ATTENDING A 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
1925-26 TO 1935-36 


A SERIES of short paragraphs will summarize 
the data relative to the student bodies which 
attended the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College in 1925-26, 1930-31 and 1935-36. 

(1) Total student enrolment. 


of the college inereased 


The total enrol- 
from 1925-26 to 


1935-36 nearly 35 per cent. during the first five- 


ment 


year period; 18 per cent. during the second five-year 
period, and 59 per cent. during the entire ten-year 
period, 

(2) Enrolment by classes. During the first five- 
year period the first, third and fourth year classes 
increased in enrolment and the second year class 
declined. During the second five-year period the 
second, third and fourth year classes inereased and 
the first year class declined. 

(3) Enrolment by men and women. During the 
first five-year period enrolment of men increased 
more than 60 per cent., and during the second 
During the first period 
women increased 23 per cent., and during the sec- 


period about 35 per cent. 


ond period 8 per cent. 
(4) Married students, 

students in the 1935-36 group was negligible. 
(5) General economic status of students. 


The number of married 


The 
total percentage of students earning part of their 
college expenses was 45 per cent. in 1925-26, 2: 
per cent. in 1930-31 and 35 per cent. in 1935-36. 

(6) Age of students. During the ten-year period 
the age of students resembled closely that of the 
average four-year college. During the second five- 
year period the median age of each class declined. 
Age range changed little during the ten-year period. 

(7) Geographical distribution of students. Dur- 
ing the first five-year period the student body be- 
came somewhat more urban but during the second 
period tended to increase in rural character. In 
terms of counties sending students to the college, 
the geographical distribution changed little during 
the ten-year period. The majority of the students 
lived within a hundred miles of the college. 


(8) Families of students. During the first five- 
year period size of families remained fairly con- 
stant; during the second period the size declined. 
The 1935-36 students tended to be located among 
the older children of the family. Most of the 


1935-36 students made their homes with their 
parents. 
(9) Character of relatives of students. Most 


mothers of 1935-36 students were 
More than a fourth of the fathers 


fathers and 
American-born. 
and nearly a third of the mothers were high-school 
graduates. More than a fourth of the fathers and 
more than a fifth of the mothers had attended col- 
lege. About ten per cent. of the fathers and 
mothers were college graduates. A larger per- 
centage of brothers and sisters of 1935-36 students 
spent some time in college than brothers and sisters 
of the earlier groups. 

(10) Occupational background of students. Agri- 
cultural service was the most common occupation of 
fathers in 1935-36, as in 1930-31 and 1925-26. 
During the second five-year period the percentage 
of fathers in ownership occupations declined and 
the number in service occupations increased. About 
23 per cent. of the mothers and 17 per cent. of the 
fathers of 1935-36 students had once been teachers. 

(11) Elementary school experience of students. 
The 1935-36 students had entered the elementary 
school somewhat younger than did the two earlier 
groups. They had also attended fewer schools than 
did the 1925-26 groups. The 1935 students com- 
pleted the eighth grade younger than did the two 
earlier groups. 

(12) High-school experience of students. Little 
difference in age at high-school entrance was ex- 
hibited by the three student groups. The 1935-36 
students tended to spend less time completing the 
high-school course than did the two earlier groups. 
The median high-school graduation age of the 
1935-36 group was about 17 years, and the students 
had attended slightly more than three different 
schools. 

(13) Immediacy of college entrance. During the 
second five-year period a larger percentage of stu- 
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dents were delayed in college entrance than during 
the first period. 

(14) Factors affecting choice of a college. Dur- 
ing the second five-year period, people and practical 
considerations, such as convenience and cost, played 
a larger part in choice of a college than during the 
first period. A larger percentage of the 1935-36 
students than of the two earlier groups expected to 
teach. If given their own entire choice, a smaller 
percentage of the 1935-36 group than of the two 
preceding groups would have come to this college. 
The two most frequent reasons for attending other 
colleges desire to get attractive 
courses and the supposed superior general charac- 
teristics of other institutions. 

(15) Students’ attitude toward teaching. <A 
larger percentage of the 1935-36 group expected to 
teach on graduation than was true of the two earlier 
groups. The first year 1935-36 students were less 
sure of their intention to teach than were members 
of the three upper classes. About 46 per cent. of 
the 1935-36 students expected to make teaching a 
step to some other activity, such as marriage, busi- 


were the more 


ness, engineering, agriculture, medicine or law. 

(16) Mental ability of students. The 1935-36 
student group scored slightly higher on a mental 
test than did the two preceding groups. The range 
in mental ability of the 1935-36 group tended to be 
lower than that of the 1930-31 group but higher 
than that of the 1925-26 groups. 

17. College scholarship of students. The median 
college scholarship of the 1935-36 group of students 
was slightly lower than that of the two earlier 
groups. The scholarship ranges for the three stu- 
dent groups exhibited no marked changes of trends. 
—FEastern Illinois State Teachers College Bulletin, 
November 15, 1939. 


THE HARVARD POLICY OF STAFF 
PROMOTIONS 

THE action of Harvard University last spring 
in the matter of the promotion of certain 
younger teachers of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has been criticized both by the mem- 
bers of the faculty itself and by undergraduates, 
and the eriticism has reached the publie through 
For this reason the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin is publishing in the present issue a 
special statement which is designed to inform 
alumni and correct misunderstanding. A tem- 
perate and fair judgment of the matter requires 
that the following shall be borne clearly in 
mind: 


the press. 


1. The situation which existed last spring was 
primarily the result of causes which were beyond 
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the university ’s control. The income of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences being limited and unlikely to 
increase in the near future, and the number of 
younger teachers eligibie for promotion to the per- 
manent ranks being in excess of the number of 
present and prospective vacancies in those ranks, 
it was necessary that some of these teachers should 
fail of promotion, and it was honest that this fact 
should be faced. 

2. To prolong their appointments in the non- 
permanent ranks would have only postponed their 
separation from the university to a time when for 
reasons of age and length of service that separation 
would be more embarrassing, both to them and to 
the university. 

3. To have given them permanent appointments 
with their present salaries would have blocked the 
way for still younger men, and would have pointed 
toward a large number of men in the permanent 
ranks who could never hope for an improved status. 

4, The men not preferred for promotion, like 
those preferred, were men of high ability, both as 
scholars and as teachers; and it was inevitable that 
their non-retention should be regretted, if not 
resented, by their friends and students. 

5. Although each of the men not promoted had 
his separate group of supporters, and although the 
several groups had different and even conflicting 
reasons for protest, these groups shared and gave 
volume to a common feeling of discontent; which 
feeling would, however, not have been in the least 
diminished had their successful rivals been denied 
promotion. 

6. The selection of younger teachers for promo- 
tion is an exceedingly difficult task, involving the 
weighing of different, and often incommensurable, 
It is a task of great delicacy, which re- 
quires a detailed knowledge of the history of each 
individual candidate, and a detailed acquaintance 
with the needs of his department. 
a task which has to be entrusted to a small group of 
university administrative 
capacity. 

7. It is not reasonable to expect that such deci- 


factors. 


It is essentially 


officers, acting in an 


sions shall please everybody, or that they shall be 
infallible; but only that they shall be reached after 
painstaking and interesting inquiry, consultation 
with the departments primarily concerned, and with 
a scrupulous regard for commitments to the candi- 
dates, whether explicit or implied. 


When these points are borne clearly in mind, 
there will still be room for regrets and /or differ- 
ences of opinion, but not for despair, resent- 
ment or charges of injustice—Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, November 3, 1939, 


, 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE MEASUREMENT AND PREDIC- 
TION OF TEACHING ABILITY! 
ADMINISTRATORS and supervisors are well aware 
of the problems involved in the selection and 
promotion of teachers. They have come to real- 
ize that the proper selection of teachers requires 
more than reading a ecandidate’s credentials or 
transeript and that the evaluation of teachers-at- 
work can not be adequately made by the mere 

recording of a score upon a rating seale.? 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the relationships between seleeted teacher traits 
and desirable changes produced by teachers in 
The results suggested that the 
with 


their pupils. 
following teacher traits were associated 
¢hanges in pupil performance in the following 
order: (1) Intelligence; (2) social attitudes; 
(3) knowledge of subject-matter; (4) attitude 
towards teaching; (5) knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, and (6) personality. 
In addition it appeared that the probable teach- 
ing sueeess of a teaching candidate could be 
determined if the eandidate’s scores on a bat- 
tery of tests were available. 

The eriterion of teaching ability, for the pur- 
poses of this study, was defined in terms of the 
measurable changes produced by teachers in 
their pupils. ' Since the purpose of teaching is 
to alter pupil behavior by increasing the amount 
and use of knowledge, by instilling socially de- 
sirable attitudes, modes of conduct, action and 
by preparing youth for life in a developing 
society, the degree to which a teacher is able to 
produce changes with regard to these considera- 
tions is a reflection of his or her ability as a 
teacher.* 

The population employed in this study con- 
sisted of 28 eighth-grade teachers,‘ teaching 375 

1 Summary of an unpublished doctor’s thesis on 
file at the Library of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 1939. 

2 The importance of this problem is evidenced by 
the fact that a project, under the sponsorship of 
the National Committee on Teacher Examination 
of the American Council on Education, has been 
recently initiated for the purpose of aiding admin- 
istrators in the selection of teachers. M. Ernest 
Townsend, ScHOOL AND Society, 50: 537-541, Oc- 
tober 21, 1939. 

3 The teacher represents only one of the many 
factors which operate to alter pupil behavior. 

4 The ages, training, teaching experiences and in- 
telligence scores for these teachers indicated a 
wide variation. 


pupils in 28 urban and rural non-departmental- 
ized schools in southern Wisconsin.° The par- 
ticipating teachers were informed, at the begin- 
ning of the school year 1936-37, that they would 
be asked to teach two three-week units of work 
in the social studies; one of these, “Safeguard- 
ing Public Health” should be taught at the begin- 
ning of the school year; the other unit, “Com- 
munity Planning” should be taught in the spring 
of the same school year. Several weeks before 
any teaching of these units oeeurred, 
teacher was given a list of the general objec- 
tives and topical headings for these units and 
was informed that these units should be eon- 
structed in terms of the objectives of knowledge, 
attitudes, judgments and ‘overt behavior. All 
details regarding the content, teaching methods 
and materials of instruction were left to the dis- 
cretion of each teacher so that whatever pupil 
changes would oceur could, in a large measure, 
be attributed to the teacher. 

Before any teaching was begun on the first of 
the three-week units, a battery of tests designed 
to measure intelligence, reading ability and socio- 
economic status was administered to each pupil.® 
At approximately the same time, the teachers 
were measured for those traits and character- 
isties commonly associated with teaching ability’ 
and were also rated by their supervisors through 
the use of a battery of supervisory rating scales.® 

Short-time changes for each pupil on each of 
the two units were determined by applying an 
appropriate unit test at the beginning and end 
of each unit of work and caleulating the differ- 
ences in pupil performance on these tests. Long- 
time changes covering a period of approximately 
six months were also determined by obtaining the 
differences in performance between the initial 


each 


5 Because of the financial and clerical conditions, 
it was not considered advisable to conduct this 
study with a larger population. 

6 This battery consisted of the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Intelligence Test, Grades VII-VIII, Form 4; 
the Traxler Silent Reading Test, Grades VII-X, 
Form 1; the Sims-Seore Card for Socio-Economic 
Status, Form C, 

7 Among the teacher traits and characteristics 
measured were intelligence, personality, attitude 
towards teaching, knowledge of subject matter, 
social attitudes, knowledge of mental hygiene and 
the ability to understand disciplinary problems. 

8 The seales used were the Almy-Sorenson Rating 
Seale for Teachers, the Torgerson Diagnostic Rat- 
ing Seale and the Michigan Teacher Rating Scale. 
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and final applications of two batteries of tests® 
administered to the pupils just prior to the 
teaching of the first unit and following the com- 
pletion of the teaching on the second unit. 

Rather than use the average change in each 
class on the eight tests, which were applied to 
the pupils, as separate criteria of teaching abil- 
ity, it was found possible, because of the simi- 
larity in objectives, subject-matter and _statis- 
tical relationships, to combine these test results 
into three separate criteria. One of these eri- 
teria was a measure of short-time changes; the 
other two were regarded as measures of long- 
time changes. These criteria were then com- 
bined into a single composite criterion based 
upon raw scores and thus gave a total picture 
of average changes produced by the teachers in 
their classes. 

Since a tendency existed for pupils with high 
initial test seores to show relatively smaller 
changes than pupils with low initial scores, it 
was found necessary to adjust the change scores 
on the four raw-score criteria and arrive at four 
This then 
resulted in eight eriteria of teaching ability ob- 


additional eriteria of teaching ability. 


served from the population—three separate cri- 
teria and a single composite criterion for both 
raw and adjusted scores. 

Secause mental age, the intelligence quotient, 
socio-economie status and initial level of schol- 
astic achievement tended to affect subsequent 
pupil performance, it was considered necessary 
to equate classes upon these factors before any 
comparisons regarding pupil change could be 
made. Each elass was, then, contrasted with 
every other class in order to obtain class groups 
which would be homogeneous on the above fac- 
tors. By the use of tests of homogeneity it was 
found that if four classes were eliminated from 
any further consideration, the remaining classes 
would be homogeneous with regard to the pupil 
factors considered and that no class would have 
an unfair advantage over any other class. 

Assuming that the observed average pupil 
changes were functions of (1) the ability of the 


2One battery consisted of three Wrightstone 
tests—Abilities to Organize Research Materials, 
Seale of Civie Beliefs and Applying Generalizations 
to Social Studies Events. The other battery in- 
cluded the Hill Test in Civic Information, the Hill 
Test in Civie Attitudes and the Hill-Wilson Test 
in Civie Action. 
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teachers, (2) the capacities, abilities and achieve- 
ment of the pupils prior to their participation 
in this study and (3) other factors not measured 
but assumed to be constant for each teacher and 
class, it was possible to estimate, by the use of 
prediction equations, that portion of the ob 
served average pupil changes that was due to 
the pupil factors of mental age, intelligence 
ability and socio-eeonomie 


quotient, reading 


status before instruction was begun. By sub- 
tracting these estimates from the observed pupil 
average changes, criteria of teaching ability were 
derived which were objectively determined and 
represented indices of teaching ability expressed 
in terms of pupil accomplishment attributable to 
the effect of the teachers and to other factors as- 
sumed to be constant. 

These criteria were correlated with scores ob- 
tained from the instruments applied to the teach- 
ers and intercorrelations among the eriteria, 
results from the teacher measures and the eri- 
teria and (4) results from the various teacher 


Addi- 


tional ealeulations yielded a number of equa- 


measures themselves, were obtained. 
tions which were useful for predicting teaching 
ability so that by knowing the scores made by a 
teaching candidate upon a number of tests, the 
teaching ability of that candidate could be pre- 
dicted. 

Because of the limited sampling used, the sta- 
tistical results were examined by means of ap- 
The results of 
this study, which should be interpreted with re- 
gard to the design of the study, the measuring 


propriate tests of significance. 


devices used and the eriteria of teaching ability 
established, indicated that : 


(1) The intelligence of the teacher, as measured 
by the tests employed, is more closely related to 
teaching ability than any other factor considered 
in this study. This remains so even when intelli 
gence is in combination with other teacher traits. 

(2) The social attitudes of teachers, instructing 
in the social studies, is an important factor in teach- 
ing ability, as defined in this study. 

(3) Attitude towards teaching is significantly 
associated with teaching ability as used in this 
study. 

(4) Knowledge of matter bears no 
great relationship to teaching ability but if results 
obtained from tests used to measure non-informa- 


subject 


tional objectives are included, there appears to be a 
significant association with teaching ability. 





= 


(5) Knowledge of mental hygiene and the abil- 
ity to diagnose and remedy pupil mental malad- 


justment, as determined from the test used, bears 
a highly significant relationship to teaching ability. 

(6) Personality, as defined by the measures used 
in this study, shows no significant relationship to 
teaching ability. 

(7) The ability of the teacher to sense and ¢or- 
rect disciplinary problems does not show a signifi- 
cant relationship to teaching ability as measured in 
this study. 

(8) The relationship between scores on the three 
supervisory rating scales used in this study and the 
criteria of teaching ability is low and statistically 
insignificant. 

(9) The highest multiple correlation (.85) was 
found between a combination of fourteen teacher 
tests and the single composite criterion based upon 
adjusted pupil scores. 

(10) By the use of tests of significance, it was 
determined that a multiple-correlation of .67 be- 
’ intelligence and perform- 
criterion 


tween scores on teachers 
ance upon an achievement test with a 
based upon the single composite of adjusted scores 
was highly significant. 

(11) Prediction equations yielded scores which 
closely approximated the obtained scores in those 
examples in which the prediction equations had 


been used. 


From these results it appears that the use of 
objective measuring devices are useful for select- 
ing and promoting teachers. Because rating 
scales appear to have little relationship to teach- 
ing ability, as defined in this study, it would ap- 
pear that these scales should be used with much 
discretion. These results may also be of use to 
those who are engaged in the training of teachers 
by indicating those factors which appear to be 
closely related to teaching ability and thus not 
only offer a basis for the selection of candidates 
for training but also indicate those elements 
upon which special consideration might be 
exerted. 

Leon E. RosTKER 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Bulletin of the State Teachers College, Troy, Ala- 
bama. Vol. XXVI, Number 2, October, 1939. 
A report of progress covering the first two years of a 
curriculum reconstruction program that is directed 
toward the systematic and comprehensive improve- 
a of instruction at the Troy State Teachers Col- 
ege. 
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CHENOWETH, LAWRENCE B. and THEODORE K. SEL- 
KIRK. School Health Problems. Pp. xii+419. 
Illustrated. F.S. Crofts. $3.00. 1940. 

The book aims to acquaint students of education, 
teachers in service, and others interested, with the 
broad general nature of health problems in schools. 
Its goal is to develop health consciousness among 
teachers and pupils to as great an extent as possible. 

DOLLARD, CHARLES. Memorandum on Grants to In- 
dividuals. (Number Two). Pp. 27. Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 1939. 
Activities as to “Travel and Study” 
“Grant-in-Aid” during 1938-39. 

The Genetic Basis for Democracy. (Mimeographed 
report). Pp. 25. The American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom. $0.40. 
1939. 

A panel discussion on race and race prejudice. 

Kentucky Writers’ Project of the Work Projects 
Administration. A Centennial History of the 
University of Louisville. Pp. xiv+301. Illus- 
trated. (American Guide Series). University of 
Louisville. 1939. 

Valuable addition to the scanty literature available 
regarding the development of municipal colleges and 
universities in the United States. 

Kiuzer, L. R. A Guide to Effective Supervised 
Study. Pp. 25. Published privately by the 
author. $0.40. 1939. 

A brief guide to the best theory and practice of 
supervised study. 

KNoTT, WIDNELL DIMSDALE. The Influence of Taz- 

Leeway on Educational Adaptability. Pp. x+ 84. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. $1.60. 1939. 
A study of the relationship of residual or potential 
economic ability, expressed as tax-leeway, to educa- 
tional adaptations in the State of New York. <A 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

LorpD, RussELL. The Agrarian Revival. Pp. vii 
+236. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. $1.50. 1939. 

A study of agricultural extension. 

McCoy, CHARLES HAROLD. Philosophical Bases 

for Physical Education. Pp. xiii+31ll. F. S. 
Crofts. $2.50. 1940. 
This discussion is divided into three parts: ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Considerations,’”’ “Some Aspects of Method” 
and “Epilogue—The Next Ten Years in Physical 
Kducation.” 

MANUEL, HERSCHEL T. Individual Guidance and 
Mental Health. (Research Bulletin Number Ten 
of the Texas Commission on Coordination in Edu- 
cation). Pp. 39. Published by The Administra- 
tion Board of the Texas Committee on Coordina- 
tion in Education, Austin, Texas. 1939. 


Materials for Consumer Education. Pp. 21. Pre- 
pared by Consumers’ Counsel Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. 
C. é 
A selected bibliography. 

TURNER, IVAN STEWART. The Training of Mathe- 
matics Teachers. (Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics). 
Pp. xiii+ 231. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1939. 

A comparative study dealing with the training of 
mathematics teachers for secondary schools in the 
United States and in England and Wales. 

Witson, J. Dover. Through Elizabethan Eyes. 
Pp. 107. Illustrated. Cambridge University 
Press. $0.72. 1939. 

An abridgment of life in Shakespeare’s England for 
junior readers. 
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